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ABSTRACT 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement pilot Projects were 
set up to aid disadvantaged youths, ages 16 to 19, guaranteeing them 
a part-.-ime Tob durino the school year and a full-time iob during 
summ.ir months on the condition that they remain in, or return to a 
secondary school or enroll in an egui valency education program. It 
was started in January, 1976, and currently enrolls about 30,000 
youths m 17 sites across the country. This report, covering the 
period from January throuah June, 197 3, summarizes program sta^t-up 
'-f^??-^^^'^ characteristics of the first group of enrollees. It is 
divided into six sections. Section i introduces the project and 
provides background information on the Youth Entitlement Program, 
while section 2 describes the characteristics of the participating 
youths. Sections 3 and U describe the program start-up, recruitment 
and enrollment of youth, icb development, and worksites; and section 
5 proposes the research and evaluation efforts that will be needed to 
aam information about the projects in order to better s'^^rve youth 
needs in the future and details tht5 report-^ that are expected to 
evolve from the prograin. Section 6 focuses on cost of the program. 
Each of the 17 pilot proiect sites are described in the appendix to 
the report. (kC) 
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PREFACE 



Manpov/er Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) was created 
in 1974 to develop, oversee, and evaluate large-scale, innovative social 
programs. With the support of both public and private agencies, it is 
currently overseeing four research ^demonstration programs which are 
testing innovative ideas designed to cope with such problems as 
unemployment dependency and social disorganization. These programs 
include: the National Supported V7ork Demonstration, the National 
Tenant Management Demonstration, the V7Ii^ Laboratories, and the 
largest of these, the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects. 

The Entitlement Demonstration, with a current enrollment of 
approximately 3 0,000 youths at 17 sites across the country, legislative- 
ly establishes a guarantee of work — part-time during the school year 
and full-time during the summer — for disadvantaged youths who live in 
a community selected for participation, and conditions the guarantee on 
satisfactory school performance. The model is thus a test of the 
potential of a work incentive as a means for encouraging and helping 
youths to complete their high-school education and improve their longer 
term prospects for employment and post^-secondary education. 

Local CETA pr^line sponsors ai'e responsible for esLablishing a system 
to enroll youths, arrange the guaranteed job, manage the payroll, and 
monitor work psrfomancc and eligibility criteria. The schooling 
requirement is monitored by obtaining regular reports on attendance and 



performance from regr.lar or ?:-ernative schools and Graduate Equivalency 
Diploma (GED) programs in which the youths are enrolled. The standards 
for satisfactory atter dance and performance are set by an agreement 
between the schools and the prograia. The Entitlement approach requires 
the location and development of enough worthwhile? jobs to fill the demr^nd 
among those who are eligible. 

To to^st the feasibility and usefulness of the Entitlem.ent concept. 
Congress mandated the design of a comprehensive research and as^cessment 
effort. This analysis component of the demonstration is being carried 
out by MDRC and its subcontractors and is described in more de(:ail in 
thi s report . 

As one means of gaining new knowledge into the problems of youth 
unemployment and its relationship to high-school education, the Entitle- 
ment Demonstration is intended to further support ongoing innovations 
and try out promising ideas 9uch as allowing for subsidized employment 
in the private sector and developing various techniques to improve the 
linkages between school and work. 

This summary report emphasizes program start-up issues and charac- 
teristics of the first group of enrollees, and covers the period from 
January through June, 1978. A previous report on the selection of 
sites for the demonstration was prepared for the Department of Labor 
and issued in March, 1978; it is available from MDRC. Information 
on subsequent phases of the demonstration will be furnished in future 
reports, with a fuller research report scheduled for March, 1979. 

William J. Gr inker 
President 

Manpower Demonstration 
^ Research Corporation 
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I. INTKODUCTION AND BACKGROUrJD 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects is unique in 
Air.erican eir.ployinent and training legislation in that it establishes 
a guarantee, or "entitlement'* to a job to any youth v/ho meets the 
program's eligibility criteria. Economically-disa-vantaged youths 
aged 16-19 years in 17 designated cciranunities across the country are 
guaranteed a part-time job during the school year and a full-time 
job dvT-ing the summer, i-rovided that they remain in or return to 
secondary school, or enroll in an equivalency education program. They 
may participate in the program as long as they m.aintain standards es- 
tablished for eligibility and performance at school and on the *^ob. 

This interim report on the demonstration, deals with implementa- 
tion of the project in early 1978, recruitm.ent and enrollment, assign- 
ment of youths to their worksites, characteristics of enrollees, and 
other data through June 30, 197 8. Accordingly, the report reflects 
activity only for the school year and not for the summer program. 

CETA prime sponsors in the 17 participating locations have 
oversight responsibility for local program operations. A ^ew have 
chosen to subcontract the direct managem.ent of the program to the 
local school system or a nonprofit agency, while most run the program 
directly. The sites and some of their characteristics, are shown in 
Table 1. 

Program. Start-Up 

The demonstration was designed and launched in an extremely short 
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TABLE 1 (CONTINUED) 



SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS OF SITES SELECTED FOR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 

Tier II 



Site 


DOL Region 


Entitlement Area 


Unemployment Rate 


Racial Composition 


Alachua 


IV 


Two school districts encom- 
passing urban and rural areas 


4.5% (1977)^ 


79% White, 21% Non-White (1970)3 


Albuquerque 


VI 


One high school attendance 
district 


9.8% (1976)^ ■ 


90% White, 10% Non-White, 
54% Hispanic (1970) ^ 


Berkeley 


IX 


Entire City 


14.6% (1976)b 


63% White, 37% Non-White, 
7% Hispanic (1978)^ 


Dayton 


V 


One census tract in the city 
of Dayton, Ohio 


10% (1977)b 


1% White, 99% Non-White (1977) 


Hillsborough 


I 


Entire City of Nashua 


5% (1978)^ 


99% White. 1% Non-White (1978)'' 


Monterey 


IX 


One school district in a 
preponderantly rural area 


6.7% (1978)^ 


86% White, 14% Non-l^hite, 
27% Hispanic (1970)1^ 


New York 


II 


Part of one school district 
in Brooklyn 


12.0% (1975)^ 


40% White, 60% Non-White, 
6% Hispanic (1970)^ 


Philadel- 
phia 


III 


vjiic UCIwUm LiuL»L 111 INULLU 

Philadelphia 


a 70, Mci77\b 


bi% White, 39% Non-White (1978) 


Steuben 


II 


Seven school districts in 
rural Steuben County, New 
York 


8.1% (1976)'^ 


99% White, 1% Non-White (1976)^ 


Syracuse 


II 


Entire City 


8.6% (1977)^ 


85% White, 15% Non-White (1978)^ 



^ SOURCE: Data in this chart were provided by each site in the Pre-Application proposals submitted for partici- 
pation in the, Entitlement Demonstration, unemployment rates and Racial Composition figures were not consistently 
defined in the proposals. 

3Rates are shown for the standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) . 

^tes are shown for the Prime Sponsor Area, ! \) 

^ ■ '^Rates are shown for the Entitlement Area. 
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period of time for this kind of research/demonstration program. The 
authorizing statute was approved by President Carter August 5, 1977, 
and within 11 months — by June 30, 1978, the end of the period co- 
vered by this report — a total of nearly 30,000 youngsters in 17 
locations across the country had been enrolled. 

An outline of the key steps in this process, illustrating the 
tight timetable, is as follows: 

8/5/77 — President Carter signs Youth Employment and 
Demonstration Projects Act of 1977; 

9/2/77 — DOL invites competitive applications from 
over 450 CETA prime sponsors; 

10/26/77 — DOL awards 34 planning grants out of 153 
pre-applications received ; 

12/14/77 — Final applications received; 

^/10/78 — 17 final grants announced by DOL; 

3/20/78 — First youths assigned tc Entitlement worksites. 

Role of MDRC 

Because of the scope of the research effort and the complexity 
of implementing a project of this magnitude, the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration (ETA) engaged the Kianpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation (MDKC) to manage the research and analysis of the Entitle- 
ment Demonstration and to coordinate its implementation under the 
supervision, management, and direction of the Department of Labor's 
Office of Youth Programs. 

MDRC's participation in the Entitlement Demonstration began in 
the earliest stages of program planning, v;hen Labor Department offi- 
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cials requested MDRC to assist in the overall development, implemen- 
tation, and assessment of the project. During the pre-operational 
period, MDRC assisted in drawing up guidelines for applications by 
prime sponsors, establishing selection criteria, conducting in-depth 
site visits to final applicants, and preparing research and informa- 
tion system designs. 

As the demonstration became operational, r^RC's work included 
negotiation of final grant budgets and contracts and extensions or 
modifications to these, assistance to the sites in setting up systems 
to meet program information requirements, on-site field monitoring of 
the phase-in of program enrollees and staff, development of procedures 
to monitor fiscal systems and spending rates, and continued develop- 
ment and implementation of all aspects of the research design. The 
research is described in detail in Chapter V of this report. 

Following a nationwide competitive, two-step selection process 
conducted in the fall of 1977, DOL chose 17 CETA prime sponsors — cut 
of a total of 153 which had applied — to receive Entitlement grants. 
Of the 17 grantees, seven received large grants for the creation of 
between 3,000 and 8,000 jobs each for eligible teenagers. The other 
10 grantees have smaller-scale programs to create between 200 and 1,000 
jobs each. The seven larger programs, operating in entire cities, 
portions of large cities, and multi-county regions, are known as "Tier 
I" projects. The 10 smaller efforts, typically covering less populated 
areas or very small portions of large cities, are known as "Tier I.I". 
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Entitlement funding for Tier I sites ranges from $8.5 million to $23 
million; for Tier II the amounts are between $750,000 and $1.25 millior 

Details of the site selection process were provided in the March, 
1978, Entitlement report, but a few words sumir.arizing the key features 
are in order here. 

Because of the high cost of Entitlement, only a few full satura- 
tion tests could be tried which vould guarantee jobs to eligible youths 
in an entire prime sponsor area of substantial size. In order also to 
develop a number of the secondary experiments and innovations proposed 
by the legislation, the two-tier approach was designed. So that the 
demonstrations would in fact constitute a national experiir^ent , sites 
were chosen to represent a wide economic and geographic range— both 
large and small cities, high-density urban areas, and sparsely popu- 
lated rural regions, as well as areas of varying unemployment rates, 
school drop-out rates, and racial/ethnic composition. Some of these 
factors are exhibited in Table 1 . 

Criteria for assessment of prime sponsor applications were: 
Overall quality and thoroughness of the presentation; 

Managerial, administrative, operating, and fiscal 
capability of the prime sponsor and the designated 
management agency; 

Level of commitment of other resources to the Entitlement 
project; 

The degree to which Entitlement would be integrated 
with local education, career development, and employ- 
ment and training programs; 

Commitment of cooperation and participation from local 
groups ; 
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— The prime sponsor's and managing agency's previous 
experience in administering related programs; 

— Proposed total cost, unit costs, and cost structure; 

— Commitment and ability to provide the data required 
for the research and analysis. 

To maintain the maximum fairness and objectivity in the selection 
of project sites, a series of standardized fonrtats was designed for 
analysis of submissions at both the regional and national levels. 

An impartial, interdisciplinary Entitlement Selection and Review 
Panel v?as established, composed of individuals from academic, labor, 
coitmunity-based organizations, youth population, and manpower /social 
program backgrounds. The panel was selected by the Department of 
Labor to assess the Entitlement applications and make recommendations 
to the Assistant Secretary- 
Except for Detroit and Boston, each of the 17 sites was funded for 
an 18-month period extending from January, 1978 through June 30^ 1979. 
Detroit and Boston, which were originally funded for nine months, were 
later extended tc run for the same total period as the other locations.* 

More details on each of the individual sites and the various local 
participating groups taking part in project administration, are con- 
tained in the site profiles in the Appendix, In summctry: 

— six sites encom.pass an entire city, and one of 
these also includes a large surrounding area; 

three sites are predominately rural; 
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* To provide a longer time during which there V70Uld be greater 
opportunities for generating significant research results, all 
sites were recently extended to operate through June 30, 1980, 
or a total of 30 months including a total of two and one half 
school years and tw^c simmers • 
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eight sites have doiihle-digit unemployment rates, and 

nine of the 10 federal regions of the country are re- 
presented with a site in the demonstration. 
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II. CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPATING YOUTHS 

Eligibility 

To be eligible for the program, a youth must: 

reside in a designated Entitlement area; 

— be between 16 and 19 years old; 

— be a member of a family receiving cash welfare or a 
family with income at or below the poverty level; 

be enrolled in high school or a GED program (out-of- 
school youths must re-enroll or enter a GED program) ; 
and 

— maintain satisfactory school and work attendance 
and performance standards. 

These criteria and the methods by which they are enforced are de^- 
tailed in Table 2. The criteria themselves — the requirement for peri-- 
odic reverif ication and for the termination of youths who f^il to meet 
standards of school performance — are unique in manpower programs where 
benefits are not a matter of entitlement. 

The data v/hich follow in this and succeeding sections of the re- 
port are from the Information System designed by I-IDRC for the Entitle- 
ment Demonstration* Because of its newness, and the fact that prim.e 
sponsors were not accustomed to its procedures and requirements, there 
were difficulties in getting it smoothly functioning during the period 
covered by this report. As a result, data in this report are subject 
to further refinement and correction. 
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TABLE 2 



ELIGIBILIIY CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENT^ 





PRE-ENROLimiT AND RE-ENTRY 


MAINTAINING ELIGIBILITY 


CRITERION 


DEFINITION 


DOCUMENTED EVIDENCE 


FILE DOCUMENTATION 


FREQUENCY 


DEFINITION 


DOCUMENTED EVIDENCE 


FILE DOCUMENTATION 


Residency 


Residency in Entitle- 
ment area - current 
and for 30 days pre- 
ceding enrollment 
(newly discharged 
veterans excepted) 


Receipt Evidence 

and/or 
Residency Statement 
or 

approved affidavit 


* 

Residency Statement 
or 

approved affidavit 


Annually 


Same as 
Pre- 

EnroUment 


Same as Pre- 
enrollment; updated 
at the time of re- 
certification 


* 

Residency Statement 
or 

approved affidavit 


Citizenship 


U.S. citizen 
or 

Permanent Resident 
Alien 
or 
Refugee 


Visual inspection of 
passport, birth certi- 
ficate, voter regis- 
tration, naturaliza- 
tion paper, Green Card 
or refugee card 


* 


Not 
Applicable 


Not 
Applicable 


None 


None 


Aqe 


16-19 Years of Age 
(unless exception 
stated in grant] 


Birth certificate, 
passport, baptismal 
certificate, driver's 
license or scnooi 
verification of age 




Ongoing 


Under 20 
years of 
age or 20 

and com- 
pleting 
minimum 
Entitle- 
ment 

MUflianipe 


None 


If 20 years old, 
statement indicating 
end of minimum 


School Enrollment 


Enrolled in high 
school or program 

school diplonia or GED 


School Enrollment 
Statement 

At* 

Official School 
Roster 


* and School Enroll- 
ment Statement 
or 

School Roster 


Ongoing 


Continued 
Enrollment 


Monthly School 
Statement 


Monthly School 
Statement 


School Attendance 
and Perfonnance 
Standards 


Hrrno 
HUllc 


Hone 






nceiing 
Minimum 
Standards 


riujiiiiiy oLilOOl 

Statement 


noniniy stjiuui 
Statement 


Kork Attendance 
and Perfonnance 
Standards 


None 


None 


None 


Monthly 


Meeting 
Minijnum 

oLaiiuciius 


Local nefinitior. 


Local Definition 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 


Henber of a fainily 
receiving cash welfare 
or a family with 
income at or below 
the poverty level 


Evidence of welfare 
receipt 

and/or 
Income Statement, 
Part A or Part D 


* 

Income Statement 


Ajinually 


Same as 
Pre- 

enrollment 


Same as Pre- 
enrollment; updated 
at time of re- 
certification 


* 

Income Statement 


Approved partici- 
pation by juvenil 
or criminal jus- 
tice authorities 
(where applicable 


Approval granted by 
appropriate authroity 

1 


Written statement of 
approval 

i 


Approval Statement 


Ongoing 


Approval 
Continued 


Absence of letter 
rescindina approval 


None 



4gibility Checklist (MDPCYE-01-01781 with verification entry completed by proqrm' staff for this criterion! 



Profile 

There were 29,747 youths who had been enrolled in the demonstration 
(both Tier I and Tier II) as of June 30. The typical enrollee was 16.8 
years old, not employed, and had completed an average of 9.7 grades in 
school. In the school semester prior to their enrollment, 92 percent 
were in high school and two percent were in a GED program; six percent 
had been out of school. 

Of the 29,747 total enrolled: 

76 percent v;ere Black (non^Hispanic) ; 
52 percent vere female; 

36 percent had previously participated in another 
CETA employment program ; 

six percent were parents, with an average of 1.5 
children each. 

Table 3 he? riore details c these characteristics. 

There are important differences between youths who were in school 
the semester prior to enrollment and those who were out of school, Out- 
of-school youths were older, more often male, and had completed fewer 
years of school. After enrollment in Entitlement, nearly two-thirds of 
the out-of-school youths began participation in GED programs compared 
to in-school youths where less than four percent were Gi:r parf:icipants 
at the beginning cf their Entitlement experience. 

Site Differences 

Cash Welfare . Overall, 47 percent of the enrollees were receiving 
cash welfare. In four of the 17 sites the percentage was 50 percent or 
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TABLF. J 



CIlAPj\C7ERISTICS AT TIME OF ENROLLMENT 
Vr"71! KIIROLIID HI YOUTIi ENTITLEMECT DEMONSTKATION 
TI'PCIjGH 1970, BY TIER 







of' Tot4l or Avprnqe 




Percent of Total or Average 






Tior 


1 Total 
Dcrrtonstration 


Characteristic 


Tier 
I 


Tier 

n 


Totrl 
peinonstration 




■11 


•17 

]3 


4ft 

33 


Ever Participate In a CETA 
Enploynent Proqran 


36 


38 


36 


- — 




\{ 
■1 

ir,." 


lb 
5 

16.8 


Labor Force Status 
Pro loved 
Not Employed 


4 

96 


4 

96 


4 

96 




r T 


53 


48 
52 


Average Weeks Worked in Last Year 
Average Earnings in Last Year ($) 


1L4 
704 


12.6 

735 


11.5 

70B 




















IS 


17 
fi3 


15 
7G 


Most Recent 7ob 
Average Hours WorkedAJeek 
Average Hourly Wage (?) 


23.4 
2.47 


23.6 
2.44 


23.4 
2.47 




: 


0 
1 

19 


0 
1 
8 


Highest Grade Completed 
0-7 

B 


2 

9 


1 

6 


2 
B 


1 


no 
1 


no 
1 


9 

10 
11 

Average Highest Grade Completed 


29 
34 

9.7 


30 
37 
lb 

9.8 


29 
35 

9.7 




















1 


2 


1 


%t. of School in the Semester 








':r i%T, Children 


6 


5 


c 
D 


Prior to EnroUnient in Entitlement 


6 


3 


G 


1.6 


1.3 


L5 


Ever Dropped Cut of School For 








■ .v::; ; .".i..:; W'; It are 








A Semester 


12 


10 


12 




















42 


47 


Total Youth Enrolled 


26,790 


2,957 


29,747 



Tabulatior.s of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Information System. 



■.".T:.^ ViTcuntage distributions and averages were based on the nuirher of responses to each question. Data were available for at least ^9.5 0 
■;■ all youth enrolled in the program for all questions. ^{j 

"Average itobcr of Ov,t. Children" is based cn only enrollees who indicated they had children. "Average Weeks Worked in Last Year", 
: '.■ iMur^r.r, in Last Year'\ and both the "Averagp Hours Worked Per Week" and the "Average Hourly Waae" for the mopt recent iob are bared on 
. :, ■ 'r:-::i'"j; who had ever worked in an unsubsidized job. 
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or greater: King^Snohomish (56 percent) , Baltimore (52 percent) , 
Cincinnati (50 percent) and Syracuse (50 percent) . 

In eight of the sites, the percentage receiving cash welfare was 
30 percent or less: Steuben County (four percent), Alachua County (16 
percent), Mississippi (23 percent), New York City (25 percent), Hills- 
borough County (26 percent) , Philadelphia (28 percent) , Miami Valley 
(29 percent) , and Denver (30 percent) . 

Ethnic Background . Overall, 76 percent of the enrollees were 
Black. Eight percent were Hispanic; these youths were predominantly 
located in three Western sites: Monterey County with an 89 percent 
Hispanic enrollment; Albuquerque vrith 78 percent, and Denver with 44 
percent. 

There were seven sites V7ith Black enrollment of 90 percent or 
greater: Philadelphia aj^d Miami Valley (100 percent); Baltimore (98 
percent) ; Alachua County and New York City (93 percent) ; Detroit (92 
percent) ; and Cincinnati (91 percent) . 

Three sites had majority VThite (non-Hispanic) enrollments: Steuben 
County (98 percent) ; Hillsborough County (95 percent) ; and King-Snohomish 
(53 percent) . 

School Drop-Cuts . Overall, six percent of the enrollees were not 
in school in the semester prior to enrollment and 12 percent had, at 
some time, dropped out of school for at least an entire semester. Three 
sites had particularly high numbers of youths with a drop-out history: 
Steuben County (34 percent) ; Plillsborough (21 percent) ; and Denver (20 
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percent) . See Table 4 for characteristics of in-school and out-of- 
school youths . 

More details on other characteristics of enrollees by site are 
tained in Tables 5 (Tier I) and 6 (Tier II) . 



TABIiE 4 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF ENROLLEES 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION THROUGH rTONE 197S 
BY TIER AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROLLMENT 









Percent 


of Total 








Tier I 


Tier 


II 


Total Demonstration 


Characteristic 


In 


Out of 


In 


Out of 


In 


Out of 




School 


School 


Scnool 


School 


School 


School 


Age 
















48 . 2 


19. 6 


An Q 
ft / . o 




48 . 1 


20. 1 


17 years 


32.8 


28.4 


32.8 


24.5 


3 2.8 


28 . 2 




14 , 9 


32 . 2 


± D . D 


oU . o 


15 . 0 


32.2 




4 . 1 


19 . 7 


"3 Q 




4 . 1 


19 . 5 


oex 














Male 




o± - o 


f4 / . J 


4o . / 


A O T 

4o . -L 




Female 


51.9 


48.4 


52.7 


54.3 


51.9 


48.7 


u nn JL c 1 1 y 














Ivnite vNon— Hispanic) 


14. 6 


12. 3 


lo . 3 


A A 

44 . / 


14.8 


14. 0 


Black (Non-Hispanic) 


77 . 1 


74,8 


64 . 1 


20.2 


75 . 8 


72 . 0 


American Indian/ 














Alaskan Native 


(J . o 


u ^ y 


0 . 4 


2.1 


r\ A 
0.4 


1.0 


AsianA'acif ic Islander 


1.7 


0.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.6 


0.3 


nispanic 


C T 
o . 1 


11. 7 






7.4 


12. 7 


Highest Grade Completed 














0--7 


1.3 


10.2 


0.6 


4.3 


1.3 


9.9 


p 
o 


8.3 


17.6 


5 . 9 




8.0 


17.3 


9 


28. 5 


30 . 9 


29.3 


36.2 


28.5 


31,2 


10 


35.0 


27.8 


37.6 


28.7 


35.3 


27.8 


11 


26.9 


13.5 


26.6 


19.1 


26.9 


13.8 


Current Educational Status 














In High School 


96.4 


36.8 


95.0 


46.3 


96.3 


37.2 


In GED 


3.6 


63.2 


5.0 


53.7 


3.7 


62.7 














Number of Enrollees 


24,924 


1,696 1 
1 


2 ,855 


94 


27,779 


1,790 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Inforrriation 
System. 



NOTE: Percentage distribution vere based on the nuinher of responses to 
each question. Data were available for at least 99 . 0 percent of all youth enrolled 
in the program for all questions. 
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TABLE 5 



SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF YOUTH ENROLLED IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 1978; BY SITE 

TIER I 



Characteristic 








Percent of Total or Averaqe 








Daltiniore 


Boston 


Cincinnati 


Denver 


Detroit 


King- 
Snohomish 


Mississippi 


Total 
Tier I 


Total 
Tier II 


Total 
Demonstration 


A(^e 

16 years 

17 years 

18 years 

19 years 

ftvecage /\ge (years) 


42 
32 
19 
7 

16,9 


49 
33 
14 
4 

16.7 


44 
34 
17 
5 

16.8 


51 
29 
15 
5 

16.7 


47 
32 
16 
5 

16.8 


46 
34 
16 
4 

16,8 


50 
33 
14 
3 

16,7 


46 
33 
16 
5 

16,8 


47 
33 
16 
4 

16.7 


46 
33 
16 
5 

16. a 


Sex 
Male 
Female 


48 
^2 


52 
48 


47 
53 


4B 
52 


47 
53 


46 
54 


49 
51 


48 
52 


47 

53 


48 
52 


White (Non-Hispanic) 
Black (Non-Hispanic) 
American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/ i'aci lie islander 
Hispanic 


2 

9a 

0 
0 
0 


35 
53 
0 
4 
8 


9 

91 

0 
0 
0 


12 

40 
1 
3 

44 


3 

Jc 

0 
0 
5 


53 
4 

U 
3 


16 

OH 

0 
0 
0 


15 

77 
0 
2 
6 


17 
63 
0 
1 

19 


15 
76 
0 
1 
8 


Family Receiving Cash Welfare 
(AFDC, SSI, GA) 


59 


49 


51 


39 


51 


44 


30 


4P 


42 


47 


Highest Grade Completed 
0-7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

Averaoe Hiahest Gradp rnmrjipfftfi 


5 

13 
33 
31 
16 
9»4 


1 

11 

34 
32 
22 
9,6 


1 

7 

32 
39 
21 
9.7 


1 

5 

34 
37 
23 
9.7 


0 
8 

26 
36 
30 
9.9 


1 
4 

25 
38 
32 

10,0 


1 

5 

16 

42 

10.1 


2 
9 

29 
34 
26 
9.7 


1 

6 

30 
37 
26 
9.8 


2 
0 

29 
35 
26 
9.7 


Out of School in the Semester 
Prior to Enrollmpnf 
Entitlement 


11 


3 


7 


10 


3 


4 


2 


6 


3 


6 


Ever DroDDed Out of "^rhmi f^r 
a Seinester 


18 


9 


13 


20 


9 


10 


4 


12 


10 


12 


Ever Participated in a CETA 
E:nployinent Program 


46 


12 


42 


36 


46 


71 


13 


36 


38 


36 


Labor Force Status 
Employed 
Not Employed 


4 

96 


7 

93 


1 

99 


6 

94 


2 

98 


0 

lOO 


2 

90 


4 

96 


4 

96 


4 

96 


'^q' Youth Enrolled 

ERIC 


7,594 


4,288 


2,241 


2,589 


3,975 


1,783 


4,320 


26,750 


2,957 


29,747 



SOURCE AND NOTES: Refer to Table 3. 



SELECTED CHmCTERISTICS OF YOUTH ENROLLED IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 

THROUGH JUNE 1978, BY SITE 

TIER II 



Percent of Total or Average 



Characteristic 


Alachua 


Albuquer- 






Hills- 






Phila- 


Steuben 




Total 




County^ 


... 


Berkeley 


Dayton 


boroucjh > 


Monterey 


New York 


delphia 


County 


^racuse 


Tier II 


Bars 


47 


52 


51 


41 


54 


50 


42 


45 


46 


44 


47 


ears 


37 


36 


31 


35 


32 


26 


31 


41 


24 


32 


33 


Bars 


ID 






1 / 






1 Q 


1 J 




10 


10 


ears 


1 


2 


3 


7 


2 


4 


8 


1 


10 


6 


4 


age Age (years) 


16.7 


16-6 


16.7 


16.8 


16.6 


16.8 


16.9 


16.7 


16.9 


16.8 


16.7 




At 




jx 






H 1 


J? 


J / 


DO 


J J. 


47 




JO 












Di 


Dj 


77 
0 / 




DO 


ity 
























e (llon-Hxspanic) 


7 


3 


9 


0 


95 


7 


5 


0 


98 


26 


17 


k (Non-Hispanic) 


93 


17 


80 


100 


3 


1 


93 


100 


0 


71 


63 


ican Indian/Alaskan Native 


0 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


n/Pacific islander 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


anic 


0 


78 


7 


0 


1 


89 


2 


0 


2 


2 


19 


Receiving Cash Welfare 
























SSI, GA) 


30 


42 


49 


35 


26 


44 


30 


43 


20 


50 


42 




























1 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 




2 


2 


3 


9 


15 


11 


8 


2 


18 


8 


6 




24 


24 


32 


30 


36 


35 


28 


29 


28 


31 


30 




37 


45 


38 


37 


36 


35 


41 


32 


31 


34 


37 




36 


29 


27 


24 


9 


19 


23 


37 


22 


26 


26 


age Highest Grade Completed 


10.1 


10.0 


9.9 


9.8 


9.3 


9.6 


9.8 


10. C 


9.6 


S\7 


9.8 


ocnooi lu une oeinesuer 
























)r to Enrollment in 


























0 


4 


2 


4 


11 


8 


* 


0 


18 


2 


3 


)ropped Out of School for a 
























ister 


5 


18 


6 


11 


21 


15 


2 


1 


34 


12 


10 


Participated in a CETA 
























.oyment Program 


38 


33 


56 


46 


44 


38 


31 


7 


20 


41 


38 


Force Status 
























oyed 


1 


7 


0 


0 


14 


7 


1 


5 


3 


3 


4 


Employed 


99 


93 


100 


100 


86 


93 


99 


95 


97 


97 


96 


You***^ tPg^^Ued 


192 


436 


510 


46 


100 


169 


399 


205. 


95 


805 


2957 


_FRir 




















- 


> 



;OURCE AND NOTES: Refer to Table 3. 



III. PROGRAM START-UP, RECRUITMENT, AND ENROLLMENT 



Program Initiation 

Because of the short time available for planning, the complex 
research requirements, and the need to involve a variety of community 
agencies, the Entitlement Demonstration is in many respects much 
more complicated to operate than are the other CETA programs. Entitle- 
ment's school-conditioned job guarantee, for instance, requires co- 
ordination am.ong the prime sponsor, the schools, and the numerous 
public and private participating employers. This in itself is a 
complicated undertaking especially since two of the parties, schools 
and worksites, are not unitary agents but consist of diverse institu- 
tions, agencies, and businesses* And it was evident from the start 
that other groups, organizations, and institutions would be involved 
in carrying out Entitlement's objectives as well, particularly if 
the program was to be implemented quickly. Congress itself recog- 
nized this when it directed the Department of Labor to obtain: 

Assurances that the prime sponsor has consulted 
V7ith public and private nonprofit educational 
agencies including vocational and pcstsecondary 
education institutions and other agencies which 
offer high school equivalency program.s, public 
employers, including law enforcement and judicial 
agencies, labor organizations, voluntary youth 
groups , community-based organizations , organi- 
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30 



zations of demonstrated effectiveness with 
a special knowledge of the needs of such 
disadvantaged youth, and with the private sector 
in the development of the plan, and assurances 
that arrangements are made with appropriate groups 
to assist the prime sponsor in carrying out the 
purposes of this subpart. Section 327 (a) (4) (I) 

Existing community-based agencies would serve as outreach and in- 
take agencies for eligible youths, especially those out of school; busi- 
ness associations were appropriate agents to help obtain private sector 
VTOrksites; criminal justice agencies could refer eligible youths to the 
program; and other agencies experienced with youths such as public assis- 
tance agencies, V70uld help carry out such basic Entitlement program 
activities as recruitm.ent and enrollment, job development, worksite 
monitoring and schooling. All these groups and their activities had 
to be orchestrated. 

Prime sponsors to varying degrees utilized agencies with whom they 
had established a prior service delivery relationship. In addition, the 
size of the Tier I program, a variety of innovative program features 
such as the encouragement of broad private sector involvement, and the 
novelty of the Entitlement concept itself, meant that new agencies, un- 
familiar to CETA, also had to be involved. Moreover, experienced local 
agencies involved in regular CETA programs needed to he oriented to meet 
the new requirements of Entitlement. 

Recruitm>ent 

Most of the discussion here deals with recruitment efforts at the 
large. Tier I sites which enrolled between 1,700-7,500 youths each by 
June 30. The major differences between their efforts and those in 
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Tier II sites, v/hich enrolled between 46 and 8CG each, was the scope 
of the activity. In many Tier II sites, for example, participation 
was limited to a confined area such as one high school district. Here, 
recruitment could in some cases be directed at individual needy youths 
on a one-- to-one basis. In contrast, in the larger Tier I sites, more 
elaborate programs were required to reach and inform all those who were 
eligible. 

In the first few months of the program covered by this report, most 
recruitment and, consequently, most enrollment was of youths already in 
school. This is understandable since these youths are more readily 
identified and located, and reprer.ent a more convenient target for early 
activity. It is still an open question as to how many out--of -school 
youths can be reached and re-enrolled in school (or GED) to become 
eligible for Entitlement. 

For the most part, the Tier I sites used similar procedures to make 
the project known, similar outreach structures for recruitment, and 
similar basic processes for enrollment. Within the sites, however, there 
were differences between efforts directed at the in-school and out-of-- 
school populations. These two groups, due to largely differing needs 
and characteristics, were treated as separate cases by most Tier I 
prime sponsors, and the various structures and strategies for recruit- 
ment and enrollment reflect this difference. 

Tier I prime sponsors, in order to inform and attract eligibles, 
decided early on to conduct media campaigns. Such campaigns, it was 
thought, had the best potential to reach eligibles, especially those 
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out of school^ and a well-presented campaign could be used to carefully 
explain the program • 

Among the elements generally included in the campaigns were dis- 
tribution of Entitlement posters and flyers, establishment of 24-hcur- 
a-day "hot lines" for information and advice, airing of public service 
announcements, distribution of press releases and paid advertisements, 
kick-off press conferences, and participation of Entitlement staff in 
local television talk and youth-oriented shows. Not all prime sponsors 
utilized all these techniques in the same proportions, and there was 
also a variety in the overall size of the effort. 

While general media campaigns were directed principally at out-of- 
school eligibles, a similarly concerted effort was made in the area of 
in-school recruitment. Here, it was felt, the program had the best chance 
of attracting enrollees through the tv;in channels of school media systems 
and guidance office contacts. 

ln-*school recruitment and enrollment were organized largely as a 
cooperative venture among the schools, the prime sponsor and the employ- 
ment service. While the responsibilities of these agencies sometimes 
overlapped and the roles they played in the process varied somewhat from 
site to site, in general, the schools were responsible for initial publi- 
cizing of the program and shared with the prime sponsor or the employ- 
ment service, responsibility for advising interested youths about the 
program* Announcements were made through the school public address 
systems and notices were affixed in prominent places throughout the 
school. In some schools, counselors supplemented the media campaign by 
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initiating contact with students whom they believed would be eligible 
for and benefit from Entitlement. 

In contrast, the out-of-school group presented large obstacles for 
recruitment and enrollment. The lack of a central gathering place with 
easy means of communication, equivalent to a school, was a major dis- 
advantage, one that could only be partially overcome by the media cam- 
paigns most prime sponsors conducted. 

Local community-based organizations were utilized in the out-of- 
school recruitment and enrollm.ent. In the Tier I sites, these organi- 
zations included neighborhood action groups, private youth services 
agencies, and local recreational and community centers. Through their 
contacts and position in the community, these groups could provide a 
framework for informing eligible youths and attracting them to the 
Entitlement program. Many also functioned as initial intake and pro- 
cessing centers. 

Other methods utilized i:> out-of-school cutreach efforts included, 
in Boston, establishing Entitlement information centers at "Little City 
Halls", neighborhood satellites of the mayor's office and, in Syracuse, 
attempting to directly contact out-of-school youths through the mails. 
In Baltimore, both in-school and out-of-school youths were recruited 
through a unique method using worksites involved in the Summer Prograii-.. 
for Economically Disadvantaged Youths (SPEDY) to identify and refer in- 
terested eligibles. In Cincinnati, youths involved with the crim.inal 
justice system were referrr-d to the program through the Cincinnati In- 
stitute of Justice, an organization concerned with juvenile delinquents 
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and refozTH of the criirinal justice Gystei:\. 

Recruitment Results by Source 

By far the moct significant source of rccruitrmt fcr < r-rcllrrr- 

through June 30 was the school, wliicl-i acccunted for two-- tj.i tci^. ct 'hf 
total. The school accounted for only 19 percent of the cu t-c f -::c;;cc 1 
youths, however. For out-of ^school youths, the rr.ost inpcrtant rccru i tr. 
source was friends, who referred over one- third of this qrcup. Ccrri lo*:c 
data for both tiers and the demonstration overall are in Table • 

Enrollment and Assignment Kates 

Overall, actual enrollments fell short of the estir.ates rr.ade ty 
the prime sponsors in preparing their applications. The estiir^-ites of 
total enrollments amounted to nearly 44,CC0 youths, compared with the 
nearly 30,000 who had enrolled by June 30, 1978. 

The main reason for the gap between estimates and actual enroll- 
ments appears to have been overly-ambitious estimates, made by prime 
sponsors perhaps with an eye towards being fully funded to nieet their 
job guarantee commitments. Other factors included availability in the 
locality of other CETA employment alternatives for elioible youths, 
difficulties of re-enrolling returning drop-outs in mid-school term, 
coordination of program agents, and operational problems deriving in 
part from unusually stringent eligibility and research requiremients . 

Enrollments and job assignments increased markedly in June, the 
third full month of program operations. Enrollments increased by 75 
percent from nearly 17,000 at the end of May, to nearly 30,000 at the 
end of June, and job assignments increased by 125 percent from 9,500 
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TABLE 7 



RECRUITMENT SOURCE OF ENROLLEES 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITIEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 1978, BY TIER AND EDUCATIONAL STATUS IN THE SEMESTER PRIOR TO ENROLIMNT 







Percent Distribution of Enrollees by Recruitment Source 


Site and Prior 


of 






Newspaper, 


Community 


EmployTiient 






LQUCdtlOuai jV.atUb 




Friends 


School 


Radio, TV 


Org. 


Service 


Other 


Total 


TIER I 


















in ocnooi 




9.5 


69.4 


2.0 


9.5 


2.4 


7.2 


100.0 


uuu or gcnuoi 




36.0 


17.2 


4.0 


14.1 


2.5 


26.2 


100.0 


Total 


26,620 


11.2 


66.1 


2.1 


9.8 


2.4 


8.4 


100.0 


TIER II 


















in ocncx}! 


Z f QJJ 


11.3 


74.4 


1.2 


6.3 


0.5 


6.3 


100.0 


out or ocnooi 


-'4 


18.5 


46.7 


5.4 


9.8 


1.1 


18.5 


100.0 


Total 


2,949 


ix.o 


/ J. J 


i.4 


f A 

6.4 


0.5 


6.6 


100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


















In School 


21, m 




69.9 


1.9 


9.2 


2.2 


7.1 


100.0 


Out of School 


1,790 


35.1 


18.7 


4.1 


13.9 


2.4 


25.8 


100.0 


Total 


29,569 


-1.2 


66.9 


2.0 


9.4 


2.2 


8.3 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Enrollment Forms in the Youth Entitlement Information System. 



NOTE: Percentage distribution may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 



to 21,500 in the same period. The percentage of enrolled youths assigned 
to a job or training nearly tripled between March and June, rising from 
26 percent to 72 percent. Early start-up delays in makdLng these assign- 
ments began to diminish as program operations became more smooth* 

Tables 8 and 9 detail and illustrate enrollment and assignment 

data. 

Conclusions 

Early attention was paid to gearing up and attracting in-school 
youths v;hile recruitment of out-of-school youths cam^e in later program 
stages. It remains to be seen how many drop-outs v/ill resume schooling 
(or GED) to avail themselves of the Entitlement guarantee. 
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TABLE 8 



YOUTH ENROLLED AND ASSIGNED TO JOB OR TRAINING 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 1978, BY SITE 



Site 


Total Youth 

Enrolled 
Through June 


Percent of 
Total 
Demonstration 
Enrollment^ 


Youth 

Assigned 
to Job or 
Training 
Through June 


Percent 
Assigned of 
Enrolled 
Youth 


TIER I 










Baltimore 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Denver 

Detroit 

King-Snohomish 
Mississippi 


7,594 
4,288 
2,241 

3,975 
1,783 
4-, 320 


25.5 
14.4 
7.5 

O. / 

13.4 
6.0 
14.5 


5,792 
1,783b 

1,186 
1,842 
2,779 
1,582 
4,146 


76.3 
41.6 
52.9 
71.1 
69.9 
88.7 
96.0 


TOTAL TIER I 


26,790 


90.0 


19,110 


71.3 


TIER II 










Alachua County 
Albuquerque 
Berkeley 
Dayton 

HI 1 1 sbor ougn 
Monterey 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Steuben County 
Syracuse 


192 
436 
510 

46 
100 
169 
399 
205 

95 
805 


0.6 
1.5 
1.7 
0.2 
0.3 
0.6 
1.3 
u , / 
0.3 
2.7 


186 

ff J u 

327 
45 
75 
130 
257 
201 
75 
753 


96.9 
98 . 6 
64.1 
97.8 
75.0 
76.9 
64.4 
98.0 
78.9 
93.5 


TOTAL TIER II 


2,957 


9.9 


2,479 


83.8 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


29,747 


100.0 


21,589 


72.6 



SOURCE: Youth Entitlement Grant Agreement and Tabulations of Enrollment and 
Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Information System. 

NOTES: Enrolled youth are those youth who have completed intake and eligibility 
verification and are available for assignment to work or training. 

^Percentages may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 
bThe Boston program reports a higher number of youth assigned. However 
forms were not received in the Entitlement Information System as of this report. 
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YOUTH ENROLLED AND ASSIGNED TO JOB OR TRAINING 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 1978, BY MONTH AND TIER 



Item 




1978 


Cumulative 




, <k »^ ^ \A V* ^ Y 


Marrh 


April 


May 




TIER I 












Number of Youth: 












Enrolled 


3,781 
0 


9,804 
2 ,254 


12,960 
5,909 


15,003 
7,834 


26,790 
19,110 


% Assigned of Enrolled Youth 


0 


23.0 


45.6 


52.2 


71.3 


TIER II 












Number of Youth: 












Enrolled 


296 
0 


957 
592 


1,679 
1,229 


1,975 
1,710 


2,958 
2 ,479 


% Assigned of Enrolled Youth 


0 


61.9 


73.2 


86.6 


83.8 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 












Number of Youth: 












Enrolled 
Assigned 


A, on 

0 


10,761 
2,846 


14,639 
7,138 


16,978 
9,544 


29,747 
21,589 


% Assigned of Enrolled Youth 


0 


26.4 


48.8 


56.2 


72.6 



SOURCE • Youth Entitlement Grant Agreement and Tabulations of Enrollment 
and Status Change Forms in the Youth Entitlement Information System. 



NOTES: Enrolled youth are those youth who have completed intake and 
eligibility verification and are available for assignment to work or training. 
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IV, JOB CREATION 7\ND WORKSITES 

Soliciting Public Sector and Nonprofit Worksites 

Since the prime sponsors had to develop commitments of worksites 
in order to complete final applications during November, 1977, nearly 
all resorted to their established networks of public and nonprofit youth 
work sponsors, chiefly their lists of worksites from previous Title III 
summer programs (the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged Youth, 
SPEDY) . Prime sponsors often approached these agencies by describing 
Entitlement in operational shorthand as "SPEDY with an in-school com- 
ponent" . 

While most prime sponsors approached individual work sponsors di- 
rectly, some worked through established intermediary agencies. In Cin- 
cinnati, for instance, the human resources unit of the city public schools 
had managed the public sector aspect of the summer program on subcontract, 
handling intake, certification, and job creation, and was assigned the 
same basic role for Entitlement, in Mississippi, the Employment Service 
played its customary role in jot creation for the 19-county Entitlement 
area for worksites in the public and nonprofit sectors. 
Soliciting Private Sector v;orksites 

The novel provision of the Entitlement legislation encouraging work 
opportunities in the private, for-profit sector, and the authorization 
for prime sponsors to subsidize up to the full cost of wages and fringe 
benefits for youths at such worksites, presented prime sponsors with an 
opportunity which most welcomed. Developirtent of private sector commit- 
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ments, however, posed a much greater challenge than locating public and 
nonprofit agency job sites. 

Since the enactment of CETA, prime sponsors have expended relatively 
few program resources in developing work and training positions with the 
private sector* This was, the prime sponsors feel, in pairt the result 
of the recession of 1874-75, and in part the result of a longer-term 
lack of contact and some degree of mutual misunderstanding between busi- 
ness firms and public manpower deliverers. Several prime sponsors indicated 
that Entitlement would offer their, the opportunity to establish links v;ith 
the private sector for youth programs, and to gain good will which might 
lead to expanded joint efforts in future programs. 

With a desire to develop private sector work and to encourage firms 
to participate, particularly under the time constraints of the planning 
period, all the prime sponsors that decided to develop private sector 
sites*, except Ma.ssissippi, offered the full 100 percent subsidy as an 
inducement to local businesses. Mississippi offered a 75 percent sub- 
sidy. The Dayton project also had a very small experimental component 
v/hich provided 50 percent payment for on-the-job training • The main 
reason for utilizing the full subsidy authorized in the statute was the 
belief that few firms vrauld initially come forward at lcv;er subsidies be- 
cause of their concerns about low productivity and poor work habits of 
unskilled youths. 

Prime sponsors did not have readily-available networks of contact 

with local firms. To identify and approach businesses, sponsors chose 

* All except Albuquerque and Steuben County decided to have 
private sector worksites. 
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to work through intermediary agencies such as Chambers of Commerce and 
the National Alliance of Businessmen (iJpr.) . 

Union Involvement 

The legislation refers to two possible roles for organized labor: 
first as potential sponsors for youth in apprenticeship positions, and 
second as a party to any negotiations over wage rates which ^^-ould other- 
wise require payment of prevailing wages under CETA and the Davis-Bacon 
Act. 

Prime sponsors took little initiative in seeking to develop appren- 
ticeship arrangements for Entitlement youths. This appeared to reflect 
for the most part prime sponsor caution in using Entitlement to venture 
into apprenticeship arrangements, where sponsors had little prior ex- 
perience. The time required to fashion these arrangements was also a 
deterrent in some cases. 

Involvement of unions in other aspects was more considerable , Care 
was taken to establish informal liaison with union locals before program 
start-up, to encourage their cooperation, and to anticipate any possible 
objections that unions might have with respect to Entitlement partici- 
pants displacing union workers. 

Boston and Cincinnati established a more formal liaison with public 
employee unions. The Boston prime sponsor agreed that no youths would be 
placed in city department jobs "without prior submission of the occupa- 
tion and job c ription to AFSCME Council 93." In Cincinnati, the 
AFSCME local he subcontract from the prime sponsor to structure public 
sector assignments to ensure that these do not conflict with established 
public jobs. Philadelphia's program has several unions involved in moni- 



toring worksites and in overall project assistance. 
Worksites 

As of June 30, about tv?o-thirds of the assigned youths were working 
in public agencies, with about one- third of this number wrking in public 
schools. Another one-quarter were working in nonprofit organizations, and 
10 percent were in the private, for-profit sector. This distribution re- 
flects the usual pattern of youth work assigniuents in predecessor and re- 
lated CETA youth programs such as SPEDY. In only seven sites were private, 
for-prcofit work assignments as much as 20 percent or more of the total, and 
five of these seven are Tier II sites. Philadelphia, with 70 percent and 
Monterey County with 62.5 percent were the only two places with a majority 
of private, for-profit worksites. 

Through June 30, over three-quarters of all paid hours were in 
clerical, sales, services, and aide positions such as recreation leader 
and program aide. Virtually all the jobs were paid at the $2.65 per 
hour federal minimum wage. 

Details on types of work are in Tables 10, 11, and 12. 
Jobs and Work Sponsors in the Public Sector 

The nature of the jobs created for participants in public sector 
settings varied across the programs. The Entitlement legislation specifi- 
cally encourages the development of jobs in areas such as environmental 
quality, health ceare, social services, neighborhood improvement, conserva- 
tion, and community improvement. 

In Cincinnati, for example, paxticipants designed, constructed, and 
painted street furniture to be placed in the downtown area. In Missis- 
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TABLE 10 



AU^LYSIS OF JOB ACTIVITY 
IW THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 1978, BY OCCUPATION 



Occupational Category^ 


Total 

Job 
Hours 


Percent 
of all 
Job Hours 


Most Frequently Used Job Titles 


Professional, Technical, 
Managerial^ 


469,640 


19.8 


Program Aide, Recreation Leader 


Clerical, Sales 


684,700 


28.9 


General Clerk, Teacher Aide 


Service 


698,472 


29.5 


Janitor, porter. Day Care Worker 


Agriculture, Fishery, 
Forestry 


160,624 


6.8 


Groundskeeper 


Processing ^ 


209 


*s 




Machine Trades 


20,693 


.9 


Auto Mechanic 


Benchwork ^ 


20,302 


.9 




Structural Work 


219,534 


9.3 


Building Repairer 


Miscellaneous^ 


91,954 


3.9 


Material Handler, Warehouse Worker, 
Street Cleanup Worker 


Total 


2,366,188 


100.0 





SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youtli 
Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 

NOTES: The data cover all recorded job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth 
Entitlement Demonstration during the period from March through June, 1978, with the 
exception of Detroit, where the data cover only through May, 1978. 

Occupational categories are base^. on the one-digit groupings of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Fourth Edition, published by the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employment and Training administration, in 1977. 

^Codes in the D.O.T. under this category have been used in Entitlement 
because they best describe the work performed, even though the youth are not performing 
the tasks as a prof essionsl , and have not received the educational preparation normally 
required for the occupation. 

^The "Processing" category includes occupations concerned with treating 
materials to prepare them for use as basic materials, or stock for futher manufacturing, 
or for sale as finished products to commercial users. 

*^The "Benchwork" category includes occupations concerned with using 
handtools, and bench machines to fabricate, inspect, or repair relatively small products. 

^Includes a wide range of occupations not classified in other DOT 
categories (r.otor freight, transportation, p.^ckaging and material handling, mineral 
extraction, prcduction and distribution of utilities, recreation/motion picture/ 
radio/television occupations, graphic art work). 
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■Less than .1 percent. 
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TABLE 11 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH WORKING 
IN THE YOUTH ENTlTliEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE END OF JUNE 1978, BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND SPONSOR TYPE 







Type of Work Sponsor 


Occupational Category 


Total 
Youth 
Working 


Private 
Educational 

X ri s> m. I. u I. X (^11 


Public 
Educational 
ino I. n.ui.iijn 


Other 
Public 
Agency 


Private, 
For- 
profit 


Non-Profit 
Organi- 
zation 


All 
Types 


Total Youth Working 


18,030 


151 


4 ,432 


7 , 147 


1 ,812 


4 , 488 


lb , U JU 


Percentage Distribution of 
Youth Working by Occupational 
Category^ 
















Professional, Technical, 

M An A(*TO A 1 h 


"5 O T C 


5.3 


7.3 


25.9 


3.5 


22.3 


17.9 




D / i /O 


29.1 


35.3 


25.2 


44.2 


20.7 


28.7 


^QrvjLces 


D / / / U 


28.5 


35.8 


27.3 


27.8 


37.5 


32.0 


Agricul ture , Fishery / 
Forestry 


1,237 


8.6 


4 . 3 


9 . 2 


. 9 


8 . 0 


D. 9 


Processing^ 


3 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.2 


.0 


*f 


Machine Trades 


143 


2.6 


.7 


.4 


3.6 


.2 


.8 


Benchwork ^ 


173 


.0 


.5 


.2 


5.5 


.9 


1.0 


Structural Work 


1,606 


25.1 


14.3 


8.6 


5.4 


4.9 


8.9 


Miscelleuieous ® 


687 


.7 


.9 


3.3 


8.9 


5.6 


3.8 


Total 


18,030 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance P£port data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information 
System. 



NOTES: The data cover all recorded job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration at 
the end of June 1978, with the exception of Detroit, where the data relate to the end of May 1978. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding, 

Occupational categories are based on the one-digit groupings of the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Fourth Edition, published by the U.S. Depar-hnent of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 
in 1977. 

^Codes in the D.O.T. under this category have been used in Entitlement because they best describe 
the work performed, even though the youth are not perfoming the tanks as a professional, and have not received 
the educational preparation normally required for the occupations. 

cThe "Processing" category includes occupations concerned with treating materials to prepare them 
for use as basic materials, or stock for further manufacturing, or for sale as finished products to commercial 
users. 

•^he "Benchwork" category includes occupations concerned with using handtools, and 
bench machines to fabricate, inspect, or repair relatively small products. 

^Includes a wide remge of occupations not classified in other DOT categories (motor freiqht, 
transportation/, packaging and material handling, mineral extraction, production and distribution of 
utilities, recreation/motion picture/radio/television occupations, oranhic art work). 

^Less than ,1 percent. 
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TABLE 12 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH WORKING 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATE 
AT THE END OF JUNE 1978, BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND SITE 











Percentage Distribution of Youth Working, by Occupational 


Category^ 








Total 


Prof. t 






Aaric. . 














Site 


Youth 


Technical, 


Clerical, 




Fishery, 




Machine 




Structural 






Working 


Managerial^ 


Sales 


Senrice 


Forestry 


Processing^ 


Trades 




Work 


e 

Misc. 


Total 


TIER I 
























BaltiiiiorP 


6,236 


28.6 


?5 4 

LJtH 


29.7 


6.7 




.4 


.9 


L8 


6.4 


100.0 


Boston 


1,886 


16.7 


36.6 


35.8 


5.4 


.0 


.7 


.5 


2.7 


1.6 


100.0 


Cincinnati 


839 


20.0 


20. 


39.8 


13.9 


.0 


.4 


1.1 


3.8 


.6 


100.0 


Denver 


1,546 


32,0 


29.6 


17.0 


4.5 


.1 


2.1 


2.7 


7.2 


4.7 


100.0 


Detroit 


83.1 


3.0 


51.0 


43.3 


.0 


.0 


.3 


.6 


.4 


1.4 


100.0 


iting snononisn 


1 V 


iji D 


j/.O 


28.5 


6.7 


.0 


.8 


9 

. 


7,8 


2.6 


100.0 


Mississippi 


3,741 


1.4 


19.4 


35.9 


10.9 


.0 


.8 


A 
.** 


30.6 


.6 


100.0 


TOTAL TIER I 


16,425 


18.6 


27.8 


31.7 


7.3 


if 


.7 


q 


9.5 


3.5 


100.0 


TIER II 
























Alachua County 


143 


14.0 


27.3 


48.2 


2.1 


.0 


.0 


1 1 4 


3.5 


3.5 


100.0 


Albuquerque 


429 


4.7 


40.8 


39.9 


2.3 


.0 


1.1 


.0 


4.2 
.8 


7.0 


100.0 


Berkeley 


250 


12.8 


39.2 


42.4 


.8 


.0 


1.6 


.4 


2.0 


100.0 


Dayton 


43 


.0 


11.6 


88.4 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


100.0 


Hillsborough 


59 


18.6 


42.4 


16.9 


3.4 


1.7 


1.7 




5.1 


5.1 


100.0 


Monterey 


88 
5^ 


5.7 


50.0 


20.5 


.0 


.0 


3.4 


4.5 


4.5 


11.4 


100.0 


New York 


20.0 


80.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


100.0 


Philadelphia 


161 


3.7 


42.3 


18.6 


.6 


.0 


.0 


11.8 


.6 


22.4 


100.0 


Steuben County 


109 


20.0 


.0 


.0 


80.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


100.0 


byraCuSc 


417 




7 

J0> / 


27.8 


2.4 


.0 


2.2 


.9 


4.1 


4.3 


100.0 


TOTAL TIER II 


1,605 


11.6 


38.1 


34.8 


2.2 


.1 


1.4 


2.0 


3.1 


6.7 


100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


18,030 


17.9 


28.7 

1 


32.0 


6.9 




.8 


1.0 


6.9 


3.8 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Vouth Entitlement Demonstration InforMtion System. 

nf f ; rV^^ '"''"'^ " °^ Demonstration at the end of Jane 1978, with the exception 

of Detroit, where the data relate to the end of Hay 1D78. t.j»..itiuu 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

Occupational categories are based on the one-digit groupings of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Fourth Edition, published by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, a,3loyiiient and Training Administration, in 1977, 

''Codes in the D.O.T. under this category have been used in Entitlement because they best describe the work performed, even thouqh the 
youth are not performing the tasks as a professional, and have not received the educational preparation normllv required for the occupations 

The "Processing" category includes occupations concerned with treating materials to prepare them for use as basic materials, or stock 
tor turther manufacturing, or for sale as finished products to commercial users. 

d^he "Benchwork" category includes occupations concerned with using handtools, and bench Mchines to fabricate, inspect, 
or repair relatively small products. 

i,,„.r„ • ' °^ occupations not classified in other DOT categories (motor freight, transportation, packaging and material 

handling, mineral extraction, production and distribution of utilities, recreation/motion picture/radio/television occupations, graphic art work) 
J 'Less than .1 percent. 

1^- Jin order to effect the transition from part-time to full-time employment, New York and Steuben County had a break at the end of June, 

accounts tor the extremely low number of youth working at that time. 



slippi, several youths participated in a project to winterize the homes 
of the elderly. In Albuquerque and Berkeley, federal military instal- 
lations have established worksites for enrollees. Denver established 
a project in which Vietnamese youths helped newly arrived Vietnomef^c tc 
acclimate themselves to their new cultural setting. A Boston effort was 
called "Hub Scrub", in which some 200 youths participated in an outdoor 
cleaning and painting program • A comparable project in Baltiir.ore, 
called "Trash Bash", involved cleaning up and removing debris around 
the city. 

Jobs and Work Sponsors in the Private Sector 

At the end of June, there were over 1,800 youths working for private 
firms in the demonstration, representing 10 percent of all youths working 
Nearly 80 percent of these were in four sites. The largest number 472, 
were in Denver, reflecting its private sector emphasis, followed by 
Baltimore with 463. Boston and Detroit had 287 and 219 youths, respec- 
tively, in private worksites. 

The primary industries (using the Standard Industrial Classification 
SIC) were wholesale and retail firms (35.2 percent) and service businesnc 
(27.5 percent), v;hich together accounted for over half of all youths 
v;orking in the private sector. Baltimore had a particularly large 
proportion (48 percent)of youths working in small retail, and to a much 
lesser extent, wholesale firms. Denver's private sector omphasin led 
to the development of almost one-fourth of its private sector positionr. 
in manufacturing firms. Service industries were the principal employern 
for over half of Detroit *s 219 youth working in the private 53ector. 



TABLE 13 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH WORKING IN THE FOR-PROFIT SECTOR 

IN THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE END OF JUNE 197B, BY SPONSOR INDUSTRY AND SITE 





Total 


Percentage Distribution of Youth Workinq, by Sponsor Industry"* 




Youth Working 


Agric . , 






Transp./ 


Wholesale 


Finance, 






Site 


in For-profit 


Forestry, 




Msnu— 


Commun . / 


S Retail 


Insurance, 






Sector 


Fishinq 




facturinQ 


Utilities 


Trade 


Real Estate 


Services 


Total 


TIER I 




















Baltimore 


463 


.2 


1.3 


16.7 


9.7 


47.7 


6.5 


17.9 


100. G 


Boston 


287 


.0 


2.1 


8.0 


1.4 


28.9 


29. C 


30.0 


100.0 


Cincinnati 


72 


. 0 


0 




4 . 2 


47 . 2 


15.3 


12.5 


100.0 


Denver 


472 


1.1 


9.5 


23.9 


7.0 


25.6 


8.5 


24.4 


100.0 


Detroit 


219 


.0 


.0 


7.8 


1.4 


33.3 


1.4 


56.1 


100.0 


King-Snohomish 


5 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


60.0 


. 0 


40.0 


100. 0 


Mississippi 


0 














TOTAL TIER I 


1,518 


.4 


3.8 


16.1 


5.8 


35.2 


11.1 


27.5 


100.0 


TIER II 




















Alachua County 


8 


.0 


.0 


25.0 


.0 


50.0 


12.5 


12.5 


100.0 


Albuquerque 


0 
















Berkeley 


6 


.0 


.0 


16.7 


16.7 


16.7 


.0 


50.0 


100.0 


Dayton 


0 














Hillsborough 


27 


.0 


7.4 


70.4 


.0 


7.4 


.0 


14.8 


100.0 


Monterey 


55 


.0 


.0 


3.7 


•° 


61.8 


1.8 


32.7 


100.0 


Sew York 


1 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


100.0 


.0 


.0 


100.0 


Philadelphia 


113 


.0 


.0 


69.9 


4.4 


7.1 


15.9 


2.7 


100.0 


Steuben County 


0 














Syracuse 


84 


.0 


.0 


13.1 


2.4 


52.4 


8.3 


23.8 


100.0 


TOTAL TIER II 


294 


.0 


.7 


38.8 


2.7 


32.0 


9.2 


16.6 


100.0 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


1,812 




3.3 


19.8 


5.3 


34.7 


10.8 


25.8 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Performance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all recorded job activity in the 17 Sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration at the end of June '978, 
except for Detroit, where the data relate to the end of May 1978. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to lOO.O because of rounding. 

^Industrial categories are based on the divisional groupings of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual ( SIC ) , 
published by the Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, in 1972. 
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TABLE 14 



DISTRIBUTION OF YOUTH KOKING IN THE FOR-PROFIT SECTOR 
IN THE YOUTH ENTITLiMENT DEMONSTRATION 
AT THE END OF JUNE 1978, BY OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY AND SPONSOR INDUSTRY 





Total 


Industry of For-Profit Work Sponsor^ 


Occupational Category^ 


Youth Working 
in For-profit 
Sector 


Agric, 
Forestry, 
Fishing 


Construction 


t!anu- 
facturin^ 


Transp./ 
Coimnun./ 
Utilities 


Wholesale 
£ Retail 
Trade 


Finance, 
Insurance, 
Real Estate 


Services 


Total 


Total Youth Working 


1,812 


6 


59 


359 


96 


629 


196 


467 


1,812 


Percentage Distriiution 
of Youth Working by 
Occupational Category 




















Professional, 
Technical, Kanagcrial 


63 


.0 


.0 


3.3 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


8.8 


3.5 


Clerical, Sales 


800 


50.0 


17.0 


31.8 


72.9 


56.3 


58.4 


24.6 


44.2 


Senices 


504 


.0 


.0 


11.4 


4.2 


29.1 


21.9 


49.9 


27.8 


Agriculture, Fishery, 
Forestry 


16 


50.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.3 


4.6 


.4 


.9 


Processing 


3 


.0 


.0 


.3 


.0 


.3 


.0 


.0 


.2 


Machine Trades 


56 


.0 


6.8 


7.0 


7.3 


1.0 


.5 


4.9 


3.6 


Benchwork 


100 


.0 


.0 


17.6 


.0 


3.3 


.5 


3.2 


5.5 


Structural Work 


98 


.0 


76.3 


6.1 


.0 


1.3 


3.1 


3.6 


5.4 


Miscellaneous'^ 


162 


.0 


.0 


22.6 


14.5 


7.3 


.0 


4.5 


8.9 


Total 


1,812 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



SOURCE: Tabulations of Monthly Perfomiance Report data in the Youth Entitlement Demonstration Information System. 



NOTES: The data cover all recorded job activity in the 17 sites of the Youth Entitlement Demonstration at the end of June, 1978, except 
for Detroit, where the data relate to the end of May 1978. 

Percentage distributions may not add exactly to 100.0 because of rounding. 

^Industrial categories are based on the divisional groupings of the Standard Industrial Classification Manual ( SIC ) , published 
by the Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, in 1972. 

^^Occupational Categories are based on the one-digit groupings of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Fourth Edition, published 
by the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, in 1977. 

^Includes a wide range of occupations not classified in other DOT categories (motor freight, transportation not elsewhere classified 




(n.e.c), packaging and material handling^ mineral extraction, production and distribution of utilities, recreation/motion picture/radio/tclevision 
occupations n.e.c, graphic art work). 



Tables 13 and 14 contain more details about private sector worksites. 
Training 

Although authorized as a paid program component when it is linked 
to the specific job assignment, training has been little utilized in the 
demonstration. Twelve of the 17 sites had no paid hours of training, 
and in only two, Philadelphia and Alachua County, did paid training time 
exceed five percent of total paid time for the enrollees. The training 
at those two places, and in Cincinnati, was in the form of "world of 
work" seminars. There was almost no formalized skills training. 

The low utilization of training stems from the fact that Entitlement 
is primarily a work experience program and the concentration of effort 
is on developing and placing youths in appropriate work settings. More- 
over, most prime sponsors tended to view Entitlement as a year-round 
SPEDY where the activities are almost wholly work-oriented. 

Conclusions 

There was an ample supply of jobs for all participating youths 
through June. These jobs were mostly of the usual variety developed 
by prime sponsors accustomed to SPEDY-type programs — standard entry- 
level, public service positions. The public schools are heavily re- 
presented as worksites. The proportion of jobs in the private sector 
was lower than originally projected in the prim.e sponsors' estimates. 



V. RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 



The Act and its legislative history make clear that the demonstra- 
tion is to be carefully assessed for its feasibility and impact, and 
that reports emanating from the project contain research findings 
which can offer policy-makers some fresh insights and guidance into 
the problems of youth unemployment and related social problems • 

In section 329 of the Youth Act, Congress has directed the Secre- 
tary to report findings on the efficacy of the Entitlement projects with 
respect to: 

"(1) the number of youths enrolled at the time of the report; 

" (2) the cost of providing employment opportunities to such 
youths ; 

" (3) the degree to which such employment opportunities have 

caused out-of-school youths to return to school or others 
to remain in school; 

"(4) the number of youths provided employment in relation to 
the total which might have been eligible; 

"(5) the kinds of jobs provided such youths and a description 
of the employers — public and private — providing such 
employment; 

"(6) the degree to which on-the-job or apprenticeship training 
has been offered as part of the employment; 

"(7) the estimated cost of such a program if it were to be ex- 
tended to all areas ; 

"(8) the effect such employment opportunities have had on 
reducing youth unemployment in the areas of the prime 
sponsors operating a project; and 

" (9) the impact of job opportunities provided under the pro- 
ject on other job opportunities for youth in the area," 



Additional research concerns can be inferred from the statement 



of Purpose to the demonstration projects Title of the Act (section 321) 

" (10) It is explicitly not the purpose of this part to 

provide makework opportunities for unemployed youths; 
instead, it is the purpose to provide youth... with 
opportunities to learn and earn that will lead to 
meaningful employment opportunities after they have 
completed the program." 

Finally, the Act specifies Congressional interest in understanding 
the importance of the service delivery system for implementing Entitle- 
ment, with a statement that the pxzrpose of the demonstration projects 
shall be : 

"(11) to test the relative efficacy of different ways 

of dealing with these problems in local contex-ts... 
(section 321) , and by providing for tests of a 
variety of administrative mechanisms to facilitate 
the employment of youths under an entitlement 
arrangement. . . * (section 327 (b) ) . " 

The research program for the Youth Entitlement Demonstration has 

three major components. The impact analysis will measure participation 

rates of eligible youths in the program and will assess the program's 

impacts on labor force participation, employment and earnings, and 

schooling attendance and completion. The cost analysis will measure 

program costs and attempt, on the basis of participation and cost data, 

to estimate the costs of the program if it wei e implemented nationwide. 

The implementation analysis will study the administrative, operational, 

and institutional issues in the program's implementation. Each of these 

areas is discussed below. 




Impact Analysis 

The impact analysis will address the following issues and hypo- 
theses. Numbers in parentheses refer to the Congressionally-mandated 
questions listed above • 

Participation rate of eligible youths (1,4). 

— What proportion of eligible youths enroll in the 
demonstration? 

— What are the socio-economic-demographic characteristics 
of participants? 

— How do participants compare to non-participants? 

— What program design and envir omental factors explain 
participation? 

Short-term educational attainment and school performance (3) . 

— What is the impact of Entitlement on the performance 
of students already enrolled in school and on their 
retention in school? 

— What is the impact of Entitlement on the return to 
high school or GED programs by former high school 
drop-outs, and their performance in such programs? 

Short-term impacts on employment; unemployment; and labor-force 

participation of poor youths (8) . 

What is the impact of Entitlement on the employment 
and unemployment rates of students? 

— VThat is the impact of Entitlement on the employment and 
unemployment rates of former drop-outs? 

Longer-term impacts on earnings, posb-secondary education, and 

expectations (10) • 

What is the impact of Entitlement on the post-high school 
earnings of students and former drop-outs? 
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What is the impact of Entitlement on the college 
entrance rates of students and former drop-outs? 

What is the impact of Entitlement on participant 
expectations ? 

Effects on the labor market for non-poor youths (8,9). 

The data for the measureirent of participation rates and the assess- 
ment of program impacts on youths will be obtained from four waves of 
interviews with a random household sample of eligible youths and their 
parents in four Entitlement sites and four matched non-Entitlement sites. 
The four Entitlement sites are Denver, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and a part 
of the Entitlement area in rural Mississippi. The four control sites 
are Phoenix, Louisville, Cleveland, and several non--Entitlement counties 
in Mississippi. The baseline survey was subcontracted by MDRC to 
Mathematica Policy Research, Inc. The refinement of the design and the 
analysis of the data was subcontracted to Abt Associates, Inc. 

The first survey wave was conducted in the spring and summer of 
1978. A baseline interview to establish employment and schooling his- 
tory was administered to a random household sample of Entitlement-eli- 
gible youths in all foiir demonstration sites and all four matched com- 
parison communities. The eligible youths were identified through a 
screening interview administered to a stratified random sample of 
households, which established eligibility on the same basis as the pro- 
gram.. 

The sample consists of 7,5S3 youths of which 5,184 are in the 
demonstration sites and 2,369 in the control sites. Of the 7,553, 
6,166 youths are in the urban sites, demonstration and control, and 
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1,387 in rural Mississippi. 

In order to obtain that sample, over 130,000 households were 
screened. The schedule for the baseline survey called for the begin- 
ning of screening interviews in mid^-February , 1978 and the conclusion 
of baseline interviews by the end of March. Despite the extremely 
short period available for preparations between approval of the re- 
search design in late Novenuber and the planned start of the survey, the 
screening did begin approximately on schedule in the four Entitlement 
sites between February 23 and March 2, and in the comparison sites by 
March 9, Substantial delays were encountered, however, in processing 
the eligibility date and getting the baseline interviews underway, and 
the baseline survey was not completed until the end of July. The delay 
in completing tht*} surveys and in delivering a clean data tape for analy- 
sis to the research subcontractor has delayed the availability of base- 
line data. That tape was not delivered until the last week in October, 
too late for the contents to be analysed and reported in time for in- 
clusion in this report. A report on the baseline sample is scheduled 
for February, 1979. 

Cost Analysis 

The cost analysis, to be conducted by MDRC, will address issues 
(2) and (7) in the Congressional list of questions. Data will be drawn 
from the Entitlement fiscal reporting and information systems that have 
been designed and are being managed by MDRC. Data from these systems 
will be used to determine total program costs, costs per participant, 
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and costs per participant-year for different subgroups of youths. These 
unit--cost measures, combined with the sample survey estimates of program 
participation for the different groups of youths, will be used to esti- 
mate the cost of extending Entitlement to all areas of the country. 

Implementation Analysis 

The purpose of the implementation analysis is to understand and 
explain the programmatic development of the Entitlement Dem.onstration 
at *--he sites and draw lessons concerning the demonstration's operational 
feasibility, both generally and under varying site circumstances. Al- 
though there is a basic program design for Entitlement under the manage-- 
ment of CETA prime sponsors, there is considerable variation across sites 
in the administrative arrangements established for operating the program. 
The implementation analysis is examining the influence of these varying 
institutional arrangements, processes, and decisions on the program's de- 
velopment, as well as local, political, social, and economic factors that 
m.ay also affect the way in which Entitlement operates. 

The general research on the implementation of Entitlement will 
cover a number of key areas. For each area, the corresponding question 
is indicated in parentheses. 

Description of Program Contents and Operations (1) , (5) , 
(6) . 

Implementation Factors Affecting the Enrollment of the 
Eligible Youths and their Continued Participation in the 
Program (4) . 

Institutional and Programmatic Relationships between the 
Prime Sponsors and the Schools Attended by Entitlement 
Youths (11) . 
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Adaptability of CETA to the Requirements of Operating 
a Job Entitlement Program (11) • 

The Innovative Programs Undertaken by the Smaller Tier 
II Sites (5) , (6) . 

The Role Played by the Private Sector in Hiring Entitle- 
ment Youths and Incentives and Bcirriers to Private Sector 
Participation in the Job Guarantee (5), (6) • 

~ Implementation of Entitlement in Rural Areas (5) , (6) , 

(11) . 

Content and Quality of the Entitlement Worksites (10) . 
The data sources for the implementation analysis are varied. 
Quantitative data on the characteristics of participants in the programs, 
their status (enrolled, on hold, at work, or terminated), the types of 
work to which they are assigned, the employers that provide it, and on 
participant wages and hours, is produced by an Entitlement Information 
System (EIS) established by MDRC. On-site program monitors at the Tier 
I sites and centrally-based field representatives to all 17 projects 
provide narrative descriptive research reports on program content and 
activity. These are assigned periodically, and are based on structured 
report guides designed to obtain comparable data across the sites. Re- 
ports from the monitors and field representatives--prepared for ^program 
management purposes — also inform the implementation analysis. Lastly, 
interviews with program officials and other knowledgeable observers of 
the projects at the Tier I sites provide data on the factors that are 
affecting program implementation and shaping the content and operation 
of the projects. 

The timetable for further development of the research effort and the 
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schedule of reports due from MDRC and its subcontractors is on the 
following page. 
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CHART I 



SCHEDULE FOR RESEARCH REPORTS 



REPORT 



ISSUES COVERED 



DATE 



Status Report on 
Demonstration to date 

Entitlement Demonstration: 
First Six Months 
January- June , 1978 

Report on the Baseline 
Survey : 

Pilot and Comparison sites 

Implementation of Entitle- 
ment through September, 1978 



Preliminary Report on 
Participation Rates 
and Return to School 
and School Drop-out Rates 



Planning and site selection 



Start-up experience 



Characteristics of the sample 



Implementation issues : 
participation 
recruitment and enrollment 
jobs and hours 
worksites 
schooling 

Participa Ion rates of the baseline 
sample in the pilot sites through 
December, 1978 

Return to school and School 
Drop-out Rates 



March, 1978 
December, 197E 

February, 197S 

March, 1979 



November, 197 E 



Implementation of 
Entitlement through 
September, 1979 

Report on In-Program 
Impacts through 
Summer, 1979 

Entitlement in Rural 
Areas 



Private Sector 
participation in 
Entitlement 

Quality of Work 



Implementation issues 



PSLTticipation rates 
Employment impacts 
Schooling impacts 

Implementation and 
participation issues 
in Mississippi and selected 
Tier II rural programs 

Issues of private sector 
involvement in the demonstration 



Assessment of nature and quality 
of jobs provided 



March, 1980 



April, 1980 



June, 1980 



June, 1980 



September, 19E 
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CHART I 
(continued) 



REPORT 



ISSUES COVERED 



DATE 



Report on In-and Post- 
Program impacts through 
June, 1980 



Pinal Implementation 
Research Report 

Final Report on 

In-and Post-Program Impacts 

Siamntary Report on the 
Demonstration 



Participation rates 
Employment impact 
Schooling impacts including 
return to school and school 
drop-out rates 

Implementation issues 



Post-program impacts through 
9/82 



April/ 



Decemb- 
April , 
June , . 
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VI. FUNDING ENTITLEMENT 



Site Funding Amounts 

The total demonstration funding for the 17 sites' programs was 
$138 million for the initial 18-month period. Of this, $108 million 
was in grants out of the Entitlement national appropriation. The re- 
maining 21 percent or $30 million, was provided by the participating 
prime sponsors from their regular CETA allocations, primarily Title III 
SPEDY funds. Total budgets and Entitlement shares are shown in Table 
15. 

Table 16 shows the allocation of total budgets into the four prin- 
cipal budget categories and actual percentages through June 30. Wages 
and benefits for the enrolled youth were budgeted at about 71 percent 
of the tot^l, and accounted for 50 percent through June 30. Worksite 
supervision and related expenses were budgeted at 7.1 percent, reflecting 
the fact that most of this activity is furnished without cost by the 
participating worksites, and amounted to 7.7 percent through June 30. 
The program management category, budgeted at 18.9 percent and represent- 
ing 41 percent as of June 30, includes counselors, recruiters, intake 
workers, and job developers as well as administrative personnel. 

Actual spending through June 30 was $14 million, or 41.2 percent 
of the $34 million total budgeted for this period. Of the $14 million, 

nearly $11 million were Entitlement funds and the balance was from other 
prime sponsor resources. See Table 17. This indicates mainly overesti- 
mates of funding needs, as suggested in Chapter 3 of this report, and 
the usual start-up delayio. Table 18 summarizes total expenditures for 
the demonstration through June 30. 
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TOTAL SITE BUDGET FOR THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 1978 THROUGH JUNE 30 1979^ BY SITE 





Total 




Percent 




Approved 


Entitlement 


Entitlement 


Site 




Funds 


Of 


{$) 


($) 


Total Budget 


TIER I 








Baltimore 


30,723,784 


23,000,000 


74.9 


Boston 


10,908,963 


8,512,104 ^ 


78.0 


Cincinnati 


13,602,508 


12,302,530 


90.4 


Denver 


15 . 6fl7 - 97fi 






Detroit 


11,434,257 


8,500,000 


74.3 


King^Snohomish 


14,582,973 


11,781,500 


80.8 


Mississippi 


24,251,232 


20,805,816 


85.8 


TOTAL TIER I 


101 1 Q1 CCX'X 


QO TOT c A C 


81.0 


TIER II 








Alachua County 


1,371,335 


1,075,000 


78.4 


Albuquerque 


1,208,800 


1,106,000 


91.5 


Berkeley 


2,869,983 


1,250,000 


43.6 


Dayton 


750,000 


750,000 


100.0 


Hillsborough 


1,260,692 


950,000 


75.4 


Monterey 


950,000 


950,000 


100.0 


New York 


1.630 =163 




Do . D 


Philadelphia 


1,912,714 


1,089,738 


57.0 


Steuben County 


1,527,709 


1,024,197 


67.0 


Syracuse 


3,431,430 


1,208,157 


35.2 


TOTAL TIER II 


16,913,226 


10,357,309 


61.2 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


138,104,919 


108,538,855 


78.6 



SOURCE: Existing Site Grant Agreement budgets, 
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TABLE 16 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF BUDGETED AND ACTUAL SITE EXPENSES 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
BY MAJOR EXPENSE CATEGORY AND TIER 



Percentage Distribution by Major Expense Category 





Participant 
Wages 
And 
Benefits 


Prograi 
Management 


Worksite 
Supervision 
And 
Expense 


Training 


• 

Total 


TIER I 












ftpi/iuveu DUuget lor une io"MOntn rsriod 












January if iy/o inrougn June SDf 1979 


71.9 


17.7 


7.4 


3.0 


100.0 


Actual Expenses for the 6-Month Period 












iTsnnarv 1 lQ7fl ThrnnrrVi Tnno 7f) 1Q7D 


50, / 


39.8 


8.2 


1.3 


100.0 


TIER II 












nppiuvcu ouuvjct lot tne ig"TOntn reriou 












January i, ly/o inrougn June JUf iy/y 


64,1 


27.3 


5,0 


3.6 


100.0 


Actual Expenses for the 6-Month Period 












January 1, 1978 Through June 30, 1978 


42.3 


49 6 


4 n 




inn n 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 












Approved Budget for the 18-Month Period 












January 1, 1978 Through June 30, 1979 


70.9 


18.9 


7.1 


3.1 


100.0 


Actual Expenses for the 6-Month Period 












January 1, 1978 Through June 30, 1978 


49.7 


41.0 


1.1 


1.6 


100.0 



SOURCE: Existing Site Grant Agreement budgets and Combined Operating Reports. 




TABLE 17 



TOTAL BUDGETED AND ACTUAL SITE EXPENSES 
IN THE ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1 1978 THROUGH JUNE 30 1978, BY SITE 





Total 


! 


Percent 




Approved 


1 Actual 


Actual 




Budget 


1 

, Expenses 


Of 


($) 


\ ($) 


Budgeted 


TIER I 










6,309,000 


4,818,800 


76.4 


Boston 


4,247,000 


2,133,653 


50,2 


Cincinnati 


3*209.000 


OO^ , «30 -7 




Denver 


3,498,000 


1,410,742 


40.3 


uetroiT: 


5,207,000 


1,093,491 


21,0 


j\j.ny "-t>nononii sn 


1,748,408 


651,154 


37 .2 


I^-L o o -L S o J. 


6 ,350, 200 


1,524,908 


24.0 


TU 1 AL T I ER I 


30,568,608 


12,272,087 


40.1 


±JL£iK JLJL 








Alachua County 


273,000 


142,338 


52.1 


Albuquerque 


222,900 


251,290 


112.7 


Berkeley 


495,500 


280,677 


56.6 


uay uon 


165, 300 


39,250 


23.7 


Hillsborough 


157,835 


55,861 


35.4 


Monterey 


266,500 


83,758 


31 *4 


New York 


357,000 


126,744 


35.5 


Fni±acie-Lpnia 1 


^48,000 


257,833 


57.6 


Ste\iben County 


298,500 


113,962 


38.2 


Syracuse 


/ o4 1 zuu 


4U J , 320 


51 .4 


TOTAL TIER II 


3,468,735 


1,755,033 


50.6 


TOTAL DEMONSTRATION 


34,037,343 


14, D:7,120 


41.2 


Entitlement Funds 




10,901,705 


32,0 


Non-Entitlement Funds 


\ 


3,125,415 


9.2 



SOURCE: Existing Site Grant Agreement budgets and Combined 
Operating Reports. 
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TABLE 18 



SUMMARY OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE YOUTH ENTITLEMENT DEMONSTRATION 
THROUGH JUNE 30 , 1978 



Actual 
Expenses ($) 



Budgeted 

($) 



MDRC 



817,912 



1,772,500 



Progreun Contractors 



2,613,957 



3,797,145 



Site Operations 



14,027,120 



34,037,343 



TOTAL 



17,458,989 



39,606,988 



SOURCE: MDRC Fiscal Reports and site Combined Operating Reports. 

NOTES : Amounts shovm in expenditure and budget columns for MDRC 
and Program Contractors cover the period August 1, 1977 through June 30, 
1978, while site operations amounts cover the period January 1, 1978 
through June 30, 1978 • Program contractor costs include all expenses 
for program consultants, research subcontractors, information system 
cosnputer services, and legal and accounting services. Research and 
computer costs, the largest category, were nearly $2.5 million. 
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APPENDIX 



SITE PROFILES 
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CONTENTS 

Profiles of the 17 Entitlement sites, arranged alphabetically by name 



Site Tier Page 

Alachua County (Gainesville) , Florida II 37 

Albuquerque, New Mexico II 38 

Baltimore, Mair^land I 39 

Berkeley, California II 40 

Boston, Massachusetts I 41 

Cincinnati, Ohio I 42 

Denver, Colorado I 43 

Detroit, Michigan I 44 

Hillsborough County /Nashua, New Hampshire II 45 

King-Snohomish (Seattle) Manpower I 46 
Consortium , Washington 

Miami Valley/Day :or,, Ohio II 47 

Mississippi (Rural) I 48 

Monterey County, California II 49 

New York City, Nev; York II 50 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania II 51 

Steuben County, New York II 52 

Syracuse, New York II 53 
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Alachua County, Florida (Tier II) 

Alachua County, in north-central Florida, has as its Entitlement 
area the adjoining school districts of Eastside and Hawthorne high 
schools, which cover about one-half of the city of Gainesville and one- 
third of mostly rural Alachua County. Entitlement is managed by the 
prime sponsor. The prime sponsor contracts with the County School 
Board for assistance in monitoring enrollment, attendance, and academic 
performance, and for conducting outreach for drop-outs as well as in- 
school youths. Informal agreements exist with the Employment Service, 
Social and Economic Services, and Division for Youth Services for 
placement of departing seniors, welfare verification, and referral of 
youths in the juvenile justice system, respectively* 

As of June 30, Alachua had enrolled 192 youths, all of whom had 
been either in school or a GED program during the prior semester. Ninety- 
three percent of the enrollees were Black, and 16 percent were receiving 
cash welfare. As in most sites, females slightly out-numbered males, 
Cf the job assignments, 61 percent were working for a public education 
institution and 33 percent were working for sonie other public agency. 
Almost one-half the work assignments were in service-type occupations, 

Alachua proposed three formal innovative features in the Entitle- 
ment program: 1) a 20-hour orientation course which features testing 
and assessment, vocational exploration, employability planning, and 
nutritional guidance; 2) special outreach and referral services for 
youths involved with the juvenile justice system; and 3) OJT slots in 
the private sector. The County has also developed a peer counseling 
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component ^ 

In the Gainesville area, jobs in both the public and private sectors 
have been relatively plentiful. The University of Florida, located in 
Gainesville, has offered a wide variety of job opportunities for Entitle- 
ment and the youth program participants. 

In the sparsely populated rural area of Hawthorne, on the other 
hand, job development in both public and private sectors has been 
difficult. Two public agencies in the area have agreed to participate, 
and the relatively small number of small-sized businesses has limited 
OJT opportunities. The public agencies have had a difficult time de- 
signing jobs other than custodial or groundskeeping positions, and have 
experienced problems keeping youths productively engaged. Matching 
participant interests with available jobs has also been slow in Haw- 
thorne - 

Albuquerque, New Mexico (Tier II) 

The Albuquerque Entitlement area consists of the Albuquerque High 
School District, a large and v;idespread geographical area witJi approxi- 
mately 35,000 residents living in neighborhoods ranging from extreme 
poverty to affluence. 

The prime sponsor is the City of Albuquerque-Bernalillo County 
Consortium. The bulk of youth program operations, including Entitlement, 
are sub-contracted to the Albuc[uerque school system. 

As of June 30, Albuquerque had enrolled 436 youths, all except 17 
of whom had been in school or a GED program during the prior semester. 
Seventy-eight percent were Hispanic, 17 percent Black, and 31 percent 
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were receiving cash welfare. Of the job assignments, about one-half 
were in public education institutions and about as many were in other 
public agencies. About 40 percent of the ^AXDrk assignments were in 
clerical-sales occupations, and another 40 percent in service fields. 

An innovative feature is to guarantee teenage parents a job, coupled 
with supportive services provided by the New Futures School, a nationally- 
recognized program of the Albuquerque school system. Another special 
feature is an occupational and career training program which combines a 
weekly career guidance class with actual v;ork experience to provide 
acadeiTiic credit to Entitlement participants. Many of the 61 Entitlement 
graduates this year would not have had enough graduation credits with- 
out this component. 

The two major providers of worksites are the University of New 
Mexico and Kirtland Air Force Base. Both institutions have been previ- 
ously involved in youth programs and are supportive of Entitlement. 

Students prefer working at the university because it is located 
near Albuquerque High. Transportation to Kirtland AFB is more difficult. 
Insurance requirements make it impractical to take a private car onto 
the base, and use of the public bus frequently takes close to two hours 
from the high school to Kirtland. To overcome this, staff is assessing 
the feasibility of a charter bus service between the high school and the 
base . 

Baltimore (Tier I) 

The Entitlement project in Baltimore coveis a large portion of the 
city's central downtown area which contains over 60 percent of the city's 
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economically disadvantaged youths. It is operated by the Mayor's Office 

of Manpower Resouxces (MOMR) g the consortium prime sponsor serving the 

city of Baltimore and five surrounding counties. In setting up the 

Entitlement program, MOMR turned first to its regular SPeDY and youth 

partners, the schools and community-based organizations, to provide 

educational alternatives and worksites. These subcontractors include: 

Baltitncre City Public Schools, which provide alternative 
learning opportunities for 1,240 youths; 

Mayors Advisory Council on Arts and Culture, vjhich 
furnishes worksites and training in the arts; 

— Baltimore Urban Le$.gue, which has GED slots for 50 
out"of -school youths; 

— Communities Organized to Improve Life, also with 50 
GED slots for out-of -school youths; 

Community College of Baltimore, wirh 200 slots for 
vocational education, work and GED training; 

State of Maryland Management Development Center, training 
for worksite supervisors; and 

— Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 1,084 worksites 
for Entitlement youths. 

As of June 30, Baltimore had enrolled 7,594 youths, of vhom 89 

percent had been in high school or a GED program during the preceding 

semester. Blacks comprised 98 percent of the enrollees; 52 percent of 

the enrollees were receiving cash v;elfare, and 18 percent had dropped 

out of school for a semester or more. Of the job assignments, just 

under one-half were in a non-education public agency and one-quarter 

were in nonprofit organizations. Over 80 percent of the jobs were in 

roughly even amounts among professional-technical, clerical-sales, and 

service occupations . 
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Berkeley > California (Tier II) 

The Entitlement area is the entire city, and the program is opera- 
ted through the city's prime sponsor, . Office of Employment and 
Community Programs, in cooperation with the public school district. 

As of June 30, Berkeley had enrolled 510 youths, 98 percent of 
V7hom had been in high school during the prior semester. Eighty percent 
of the enrollees were Black, seven percent were Hispanic, and 42 per- 
cent were receiving cash welfare. Of the work assignments, just under 
one-half were in public education institutions, and one-third were in 
nonprofit organizations. Most of the jobs were in service occupations 
(42 percent) and clerical-sales (39 percent) . 

An innovation in Berkeley is the Participant Performance Agreement, 
which states the minimum academic, attendance, and v/ork performance 
standards required by the program. It is signed by the youth and his 
c- her counselor. Periodically thereafter t'-.ey evaluate the youth's 
performance against the agreement, at which point the youth may be re- 
ferred for a job change, further skills assessment, or counseling. 

A second innovation is a series of assessments which are given to 
youths before placement. These include a physical examination and a 
three-hour visit to the career center where reading and math skills ?.re 
are tested, and three in-depth career and personal skills inventories 
are tAken under the guidance of a counselor. 

Proposition 13 caused a loss of 300 public sector work slots which 
took six weeks to recoup. The overall fiscal and management difficulties 
caused by Proposition 13 led Berkeley to postpone development of its 
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proposed private sector worksite plan until next year. 

Boston, Massachusetts (Tier I) 

The Entitlement area is made up of four school districts. Numbers 
4 through 7, comprising portions of the neighborhoods generally knovTn 
as Dorchester, South Boston, Charlestown, Central Boston, the South 
End, the North End, Beacon Hill, Back Bay, Mattapan, Kyde Park, and 
parts of Roxbury. About one-half of Boston's 16-19 year-olds live in 
this area. The program is administered by the city's prime sponsor, 
the Employment and Economic Policy Administration. The local community 
action agency, ABCD, and the Boston Public Schools, are major partici- 
pants • 

As of June 30/ Boston had enrolled 4,288 youths, 97 percent of whom 
had been in school or a GED progrcim during the prior semester. Unlike 
most sites, Boston's enrollment had a slight majority of males. Fifty- 
three percent v?ere Black, and 45 percent were receiving cash welfare 
payment . Of the job assignments, 43 percent were in a non-education 
public agency and 35 percent were in a nonprofit organization. About 
70 pc^rcent of the jobs were in either clerical-sales or services occu- 
pations. 

Initially Boston concentrated on the in-school youth population, 
relying heavily on the school systrai. The out-of -school recruitment 
was slow, and new steps have been taken to enhance recruitment. The 
5foxith Activities Commission has detailed youth workers to recruit on 
the streets and ABCD's contract was increased for outreach of out-of- 
school youths. Mobile vans have also been deployed in the Entitlement 

-Sl- 
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area. In addition, Boston has devised a plan to create educational 
alternatives for out- of- school enrollees. Boston has restructured pro- 
ject organization to meet some early operational problems such as slov; 
response to demonstration data needs* 

Cincinnati^ Ohio (Tier I) 

The entire city is the Entitlement area, and is administered by 
the city's Employment and Training Division with the assistance of six 
subcontractors : 

— Cincinnati Public Schools, for intake and placement 
of approximately 2,300 in-school youths and worksites 
in the public and private, nonprofit sectors; 

Cincinnati Ins-^ittit.e of Justice,, for intake, placement, 
and counselij^.g of 30*9 yout*is connected with the juvenile 
justice system. CU also develops worksites? 

Citizen's Commitfcere on Youth, for intake, placement, and 
counseling of 310 out of school youths ; 

— Greater Cincinnati Chartiber of Commerce, for placement 
of approximately 450-600 participants on private, for- 
profit wor>£:ites; 

— Ohio Coupc ^ B, ix municipal union, for job descriptions 
and lettei.^ of agreement from worksite sponsors for all 
youths placed in their jurisdiction, and monitoring 
worksites daily; 

— Communj-ty Chest, for developing worksites in the private, 
nonprofit sector, generally agencies of the organization. 

As of June 30, Cincinnati had enrolled 2,241 youths, 93 percent of 
'.;hom had been in school or a GED program during the preceding semester . 
Ninety -one percent were Black, and one-half v/ere receiving cash welfare 
payments. Of the job assignments, 57 percent were in nonprofit organi- 
zations, which is over twice as high as the comparable figure for the 
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demonstration overall. The largest single occupational category was 
service, which had nearly 40 percent of the youths who had been assigned. 
Professional-technical and clerical-sales categories each had 20 percent 
of the enrollees who were working as of the end of June. 

In the months ahead, major emphasis will be on greater placement 
in private sector worksites and reduction of subsidy, improved procedures 
for monitoring worksites, greater coordination of work and school pro- 
grams to maximize learning experience, and integration of Entitlement 
with other youth employment programs . 

Denver, Colorado (Tier I) 

The Denver Entitlement Progrcim encompasses the entire City and 
County of Denver. The local prime sponsor agency, the Denver Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, serves as the project's managing 
agent and has let four subcontracts for significant areas of program 
operation: 

— National Alliance of Businessmen, for placement of 
about 700 youths in private sector worksites; 

— Denver Public Schools, for special services and pilot 
projects serving in-school youths; 

— Opportunities Industrialization Center, for recruitment 
and GED programs for out-of-school youths; 

— SER-Jobs for Progress, for recruitment and GED programs 
for out-of-school youths. 

As of June 30, Denver had enrolled 2,589 youths, 90 percent of whom 

had been in S'^'hool or a GED program during the prior semester • Denver's 

enrollment v;as 44 percent Hispanic, by far the greatest total number in 
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the overall demonstration and the highest percentage share among the 
Tier I sites. Another 40 percent of the enroll ees were Black, 30 per- 
cent of the total were receiving cash welfare payments, and 20 percent 
had dropped out of school for a semester or more. Of the job assign-- 
ments, 30 percent were in private, for-profit firms, by far the greatest 
niimber in the demonstration, where the overall percentage was 10 percent. 
Nearly 35 percent of Denver's worksites were in non-school public agencies, 
and another 25 percent were in nonprofit organizations. The largest 
share of jobs, 32 percent were of the public service aide type, and 
nearly 30 percent were clerical-sales • 

Several start-up problems in Denver are now being corrected. Greater 
attention will be paid to: recruitment of out-of -school youths, closer 
monitoring of sub-contract operations, transition services for depart- 
ing enrollees, and staff training. 

Detroit, Michigan (Tier I) 

The Entitlement area is five contiguous public school districts in 
central downtovm Detroit, where the school drop-out rate is over 50 per- 
cent. The project is operated by the city's Manpower Department, which 
is Detroit's prime sponsor- 

As of June 30, Detroit had enrolled 3,975 youths, 97 percent of 
V7hom had been in school or GED during the preceding semester • Detroit's 
enrollment was 92 percent Black, and 45 percent were receiving cash 
welfare payments. Of the job assignments, almost one-half were In 
public education institutions. Tv:enty-six percent, or over 2.5 times 
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the overall rate for the demonstration, were in the private, for-profit 
sector. The smallest proportion in all the Tier I sites, 12,4 percent 
were in nonprofit organizations. Over one-half the assigned youths were 
doing clerical-sales work and another 43 percent were in service-type 
occupations • 

Detroit's activities now are emphasizing a res true txiring of certain 
program responsibilities, increased recruitment of out-of -school youths, 
improvements in payroll and other management systems, renegotiation of 
school performance and attendance standards, straightening out lines of 
responsibility among cooperating agencies, and negotiation of contracts 
with community-based organizations for alternative education services^ 

Hillsborough County /Nashua , Nev; Hampshire (Tier II) 

The Entitlement area encompasses Nashua, which is a small indus- 
trialized city in southern New Hampshire. The Entitlement program is 
administered by Southern New Hampshire Services (SNHS) , a private, non- 
profit organization. Nashua is a relatix'^ely tight labor market area, 
a fact that has a negative effect on the program's recruitment efforts. 

As of June 30, Hillsborough had enrolled 100 youths, all but 11 of 
whom had been in school or a GED program during the prior semester. 
Hillsborough's enrollment was 95 percent V?hite; 26 percent were receiv- 
ing cash welfare payments and 21 percent had dropped out of school for 
a semester or more. Almost all the job assignments were in the private 
sector, with 47 percent in nonprofit and 46 percent in for-profit or- 
ganizations • Over 40 percent of the vork was clerical-sales, and 18 
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percent and 16 percent, respectively, were in professional-technical and 
service occupations . 

Hillsborough's planned innovations are private sector involvement 
and vocational training. The private sector involvement has been thor- 
oughly integrated into the program through the use of the Chamber of 
Commerce as the job developer. 

King-Snohomish (Seattle) , Washington (Tier I) 

The Entitlement program operates throughout the two counties of 
King and Snohomish, which constitute a single labor market area and in- 
clude the city of Seattle. This area encompasses nearly 4,300 square 
miles with a total estimated population of about 1.4 million, one-third 
of whcOT live in Seattle. 

The managing agency is the King -Snohomish Manpower Consortium (KSMC) , 
a public agency established and governed by elected officials representing 
the nine local governments in the two-county area* Students enrolled in 
a total of 115 public and private schools in 33 independent school dis- 
tricts in King and Snohomish Counties are eligible. 

The Entitlement program is delegated to five other agencies, each 
of which conducts virtually self-contained segments of the program fcj 
youths who reside in their respective areas. These agencies are: the 
Seattle Public Schools; the City of Seattle; King County; Everett School 
District #2; and Community Action of Snohomish County. 

As of June 30, KSMC had enrolled 1,783 youths, 9C percent of whom 
ha<? been in school or a GED program during the prior semester. Over one- 
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half the enrollees vere non--Hispanic VHiites. This represents the lar- 
gest number in any of the demonstration sites. Twenty-nine percent of 
the enrollees were Black, and 11 percent v;ere Asian/Pacific Islander. 
The highest pf^rcentage of any site, 56 percent, were receiving cash 
welfare- Of the work assignments, the largest share, 37 percent, were 
in public education institutions, 33 percent were in other public agen- 
cies, and 28 percent were in nonprofit organizations. Only five youths 
were w^orking in the for-profit sector. In line with overall demonstration 
figures, over three-quarters of the work was in three categories: public 
service aides, clerical-sales, and service jobs. 

Several problems delayed start-up at KSMC, and despite an extensive 
mass media recruitment campaign, initial enrollments have lagged. Ac- 
cording to the prime sponsor, a responsible factor has been greater 
relative attractiveness of alternative youth employment programs . Future 
activities will give priority to increasing out-of -school enrollments 
and services, and enhanced educational alternatives sponsored by com- 
munity-based organizations . 

Miami Valley/Dayton, Ohio (Tier II) 

This program is the smallest of the 17 sites, consisting of one 
census tracts The managing agency is the Dayton Public Schools; the 
prime sponsorship — originally the Miami Valley Manpower Consortium — 
was changed to the City of Dayton October 1, 1978. 

As of June 30, Dayton had enrolled only 46 youths, all except two 
whom had been in school or a GED program during the prior semester. 



All the youths were Black, two-thirds of the job assignments were in 
nonprofit organizations, and 88 percent of the youths were v.rorking in 
service- type jobs, 

Dayton's innovation is the OJT component which calls for 20 slots 
to be developed in the private sector with a 50 percent subsidy of par- 
ticipant wages. Non-college bound enrollees who can graduate from high 
school within the time of the program are eligible for the OJT slots, 
and employers must agree to offer these youths jobs at the end of the 
program if their performance has been satisfactory. However, as of 
June 30, no placements under this program had been made. The Day ten 
program has been disappointing, hampered by under-enrollment and the 
disintegration of the priroj sponsor consortium which was the original 
Entitlement sponsor . 

Rural Mississippi (Tier I) 

The Mississippi Entitlement program operates in a 19-county area 
extending horizontally across the southern portion of the state. The 
prime sponsor is the Governor's Office of Job DGvelopm,ent and Training, 
which acts as prime sponsor for 70 counties in the Mississippi Balance 
of State CETA area. Major subcontractors, which are the day-to-day 
program operators of Entitlement, are: 

The University of Southern Mississippi, which coordinates 
the 28 separate school districts involved in Entitlement 
and operates alternative education centers; 

The Mississippi Employment Security Commission, which 
performs (.nrollments, placements^ wage processing, and 
worksite development; 

Four community-based organizations, each with its own 
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geographic area, which provide outreach^ recruitment, 
and some worksite supervision and liaison with the 
school system. 

As of June 30, Mississippi had enrolled 4,320 youth, 98 percent of 
whom had been in school or a GED program the preceding semester. Eighty- 
four percent of the f»nrollees were Black, and 23 percent were receiving 
cash welfare payments. About 85 percent of the work assignments were in 
a public agency, roughly half of which were in schools. The largest 
portion of youths, 36 percent were doing service work, and an unusually 
high 30 percent were in DOT's structural category. 

Start-up problems included slow development of alternative education 
centers, lack of adequate transportation in this sparsely^-populated area, 
and lack of child care seirvires for those youths with their own children. 
There were also organizational disputes which hampered program imple- 
mentation. These difficulties, except for transportation, are now well 
on their way to resolution. 

Monterey County, California (Tier II) 

The Entitlement area is the rural Gonzales Union High School District, 
in the Salinas Valley of Monterey County, comprising the towns of Soledad, 
Gonzalez, and Chular. '^'he project is managed by the County Office of 
Education's Youth Corps, which also manages other youth work experience 
programs. 

As of June 30, Monterey had enrolled a total of 169 youths, 92 per- 
cent of whom had been in school or a GED program during the prior semes- 
ter. Reflecting the population of the area . 89 percent of the enrollees 
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were Hispanic. Cash welfare was being received Ly 38 percent. Of the 
work assignir.ents , 62.5 percent v/ere in the private, for-profit sector and 
the balance were in pviblic agencies. One-half the work was of the 
clerical-sales variety, and 20 percent was in servico-type occupations. 

The chief innovative foature planned for the program was to help 
migrant souths break the "migrant cycle" through prolonged education 
and earnings from part-time employment. Attraction of migrant youths 
has not worked as planned: only two were ever enrolled in the program. 
One explanation for this seems to be changing migrant trends in this 
h'javily unionized agricultural area. Minimtim farm wages are $3 . 00 per 
hour as compared with $2.65 for Entitlement. Migration of whole families 
is diminishing, crops were good this y^ar , and work relatively plentiful. 

Proposition 13 created a shortage of worksites in the public sector 
for all of Monterey CETA. As a result, the Entitlement program agreed 
to piece its participants mainly in private sector worksites, thereby 
freeing-up remaining public sector worksites for other CETA programs 
which cannot utilize the private sector. 

New York, New York (Tier II) 

New York City's Entitlement area is most of the Wingate High 
School zione in the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn. The managing 
agency is the City Department of Employment, and the area's community 
organizations are also involved. 

As of June 30, New York had enrolled 399 youths, all of whom had 
been in school or a GED program during the prior semester. Ninety-three 
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percent of the enrollees were Black, and 25 percent were receiving cash 
welfare payments. A higher-than-average percentage, 61 percent were 
female. All the job assig.^Vtcnts were in private organizations, 80 per- 
cent in nonprofits and 20 percent in the for-profit sector. Eighty 
percent of the work was in the clerical-sales category. 

Innovations are private sector participation, involving the Brook- 
lyn Chamber of Con r-^^rce and Better Business Bureau, ana a special pro- 
gram for single parents which has enrolled 15 student?. The progri^ has 
also received an HEW grant to set up an infant caxe center for the 
children of these enrollees. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania t ' Tier II) 

The Entitlemeiit aurea is School District 4, located in the low-incoroe 
North Phi3.adelphia sec:tion, which has a very high unemployment rate among 
Black ycuths. The program is sponsored by the prime sponco^. the City's 
Area Manpower Planning Council, and is administered by the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. The private, nonprofit Council for Revitalization of 
EmployiTient and Industry provides job development, placement, and super- 
visioK. 

As of June 30, Philadelphia had enrolled 205 youths, all of wh 
had been in high school during the preceding semester. Like New York 
City, there was an unusually heavy majority female enrollment, v/hich 
stood at 63 ercent--the highest in the demonstration — on June 30. 
All the 'inrollees were Black, and 28 percent were receiving cush welfare. 

Phii^aelphia had the highest percentage of private, for-profit 



worksites -'n the demonstration, 70 pezuent, and about one-half of these 
were in union shops. This is testimony to the active involvement of 
private business and labor in the Philadelphia project. Another 20 per- 
cent V7ere in nonprofit organizations. Clerical-sales jobs accounted 
for 42 percent of the work assignments, and service jobs anoth€:r 18 per- 
cent . 

Among the most active labor unions have been the ILGWU, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Steelworkers , Paper Converters, United Auto Workers, 
Grapi.i- Arts and AFL-CIG. Local unions have agreed to monitor the pro- 
gram to prevent substitution of regular union employees with Entitle- 
ment participants. The credibility of the aforementioned civic council 
has been crucial in obtaining union cooperation. At this time, no 
Entitlement youths have entered apprenticeship positions, but one person 
is in a prfi-apprenticeship program, 3uch exposure V7ill very likely in- 
clude a certain amount of union indoctrination as Entitlement participants 
work beside union members. 

Steuben County, New York (Tier II) 

The Entitlement area includes il townships with seven school dis- 
tricts in a sparsely populated rural farming area in southwestern New 
York, The pro'; ^:ct i^ administered by cne Steuben Coiinty CETA office, 
with subcontract assistance frOT: the Stat^ Eraploymenh Servic-, , a local 
community action agency. State Bureau of Cooperative Educational Ser- 
vices, and Program Funding, Inc. Important worksite agencies are 
Corning Community College and the State Department of Environmental 
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Conservation • 

As of June 30, Steuben had enrolled 95 youths, second lowest in the 
demonstration/ 18 percent of wham--the highest percentage in the deirton- 
stration — had been out of school the prior semester. Reflecting the 
composition of the area, p,ll but two enrollees were White. Only four 
percent received cash welfare paymentr ^ an. 34 percent had dropped out 
of school for a semester or longer. Non~education public agencies 
employed 80 percent of the youths, with another 20 percent i i nonprofit 
organizations. The preponderance of work was in the agriculture-fishery- 
forestry category r which had 80 percent of the youths who were working 
as of June 30. 

Steub~::n County is an economically depressed rural area, with limited 
job and training prospects. Because of a dk^sire to creice an attractive 
program r Steuben decided to develop a highly innovative project which 
would focus on changing participants' attitudes towards themselves and 
the world of work and iiTipart positive values in these areas. All of the 
worksites, save forestry and the conctruction of a proposed 180-seat 
outdoor amphitheater, are ca:tist.\c and creative in nature and include 
painting and pottery, sociodrarna and theater work* As in other rural 
areas, transportation is a large handicap to efficient program adminis- 
tration. 

Syracus e , New York (Tier II) 

Syracuse's Entitlemer/L area is the entire city, and the projec'j is 
operated by the city's Office of Federal and State Aid Coordinator. 



There is no major subcontractor, although there is a close working re- 
lationship with the Syracuse Public Schools, 

As of June 30, Syracuse had enrolled 805 youthr,, by far the highest 
number among the Tier II sites. Of the enrollees, all bv.t two percent 
had been in school or a GED program the prior semester. Seventy-one 
percent of the er.rollees were niack, 50 percent were receiving cash 
welfare — the highest percentage among Tier II sites, and third highest 
among all 17 demonstration sites. Of the job assignments, the largest 
share, 36 percent, were in nonprofit organizations. Public agencies 
other than schools employed 26 percent, and 20 percent were in the pri- 
vate, for-piofit sector. Clerical-sales occupations accounted for 37 
percent, of the workers, and 28 percent and 22 percent, respectively, 
were in service and professional-technical kinds of jobs. 

Entitlem.ent provides an expanded youth employmex.-^ prograia, operating 
through the existing youth employment structure. Innovative approaches 
include services to teenage parents and juvenile offenders. A major 
emphasis is placed on the development cf worksites in the private, for- 
profit sector. 

The close v;orking relationship with Ihe school district has helped 
identification and recruiti-ient cf in-schcol youths and drop-outs. In 
addition to regular school district programs for returning school dr'^p- 
outs, a GED center, Adult Basic Education Center, ard Educational 
Opportunity Centers also serve the populafcio.i. 
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